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THE GRINDSTONE of this LIFE 
is PAIN and SUFF. -ERING ! 


MIRTH versus MELANCHOLY. 
TOM HOOD saia, ‘‘ Wit is frequently sharpened on the Grindstone of Pain.” 
“There's not a string attuned to mirth, But has its cord ¢f melancholy.” 
The Liumorist HOFFMAN held that Evil was always concealed behind APPARENT Good, and the 
Devil had a whisk of his tail in EVERYTHING. 
. ONE day a poor broken-down dyspeptic consulted 
Abernethy. The Doctor looked at his tongue, felt his 


— pulse, and inquired after his symptoms. ‘Well,’ said the 
SSS frank Abernethy, ‘I don’t think there is much the matter 
ie j with you. You want cheerfulness. Go and see that 
Wee clever fellow Grimaldi. You will get a good hearty laugh! 


That will do you more good than physic.’ ‘Alas,’ said 
the patient, ‘I am Grimaldi.’ ’’— Smiles, 


MORAL.—AN HONEST MERRY HEART DOETH GOOD, LIKE 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Tue Best AntTiIpoTE YET INTRODUCED. It ReEcTIFIES THE 
StromacH and Makes THE Liver LauGH Joy By SooTHING 
" — AND NatTurat MEANS! Its Universal Success distinctly proves that 
it is IMpossiBLE TO OVERSTATE ITS GREAT VALUE 
The effect of Eno’s ‘ Fruit Sait’ on a Disordered or Feverish Condition is simp!y Geretion. {t is, 
in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 
CAUTION.—Examine the Bottle and Capsule and see that they are marked *ENO’S FRUIT SALT,’ 
otherwise you have been imposed ufon ly a WORTHLESS imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 
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MASTERS OF THEIR ARTS 


NO. XVL—LAWN TENNIS 
BY MISS TOUPIE LOWTHER 


In 1873 a game was introduced by Major Wingfield called ‘‘ Sphair- 
istike.”’ This name was soon discarded, and a lawn being the 
recognised place for the practice of the new pastime, it became 
known as ‘‘ Lawn Tennis.” 

The first championship meeting was held at Wimbledon in 
1877, on the grounds of what was then the “All England Croquet 
Club.” The 1880 meeting, however, is of more importance in the 
annals of lawn tennis, as it was then that the Renshaws made their 
first appearance at Wimbledon. Until then, lawn tennis had no 
distinct style of its own; its exponents being ex-racket or tennis 
players, they found it difficult to alter their stroke and methods 
when they adopted the new game. But the Renshaws came, and 
everyone marvelled at the variety of their strokes and at the per- 
fection of their style, which no one has ever surpassed and 
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few have equalled since. A model for future players had been 
found. 

Since the days of the Renshaws the general standard of play 
has improved greatly. One of the most essential qualities required 
of a proficient player is ‘‘staying power.” It is, I think, an 
acknowledged fact, that a five set match at lawn tennis is a greater 
test of physical and moral endurance than the playing of a match 
at any other game. It sometimes occurs that men break down 
under the strain, retiring before the match is completed, and it is 
wonderful to what an extent ladies have attained this staying 
quality. The instances on record of a lady retiring from an 


MR. W. RENSHAW 


unfinished match through physical inability to continue are very 
rare. Though they only play the best of three sets as compared 
with the men’s five, yet, taking into consideration their inferior 
physical strength, it seems to imply that women, as a rule, ex- 
pend less nervous energy than men at the game; or is it that 
they have more pluck? This is only a suggestion. 

That recalls to my mind a very plucky game I witnessed in 
Germany. It was a few years ago at Homburg, when Miss Jones, 
the American lady champion, met Miss Robb, our present cham- 
pion, in the Open Singles. Both ladies played a wonderfully strong 
game; they were one set all, and Miss Jones was leading 5—3 
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and 40.15 in the final set. She needed a point to win the set and 
match; but, whereas Miss Robb was comparatively fresh (I say 
comparatively), poor Miss Jones was at her last gasp, having reached 
that stage of exhaustion when even the sight becomes affected and 
one’s limbs seem to have dead weights attached to them. I knew 
that Miss Jones had a weak heart, and her appearance made me 
feel quite nervous; but she would not give in, though when the last 
point had been called she could scarcely walk off the court. 
Miss Robb was ultimately victorious by nine games to seven; 
but every ace was lengthily contested, and only won after tre- 
mendous rallies. Miss Jones lost through inferior staying power. 


MR. H. S. MAHONY GOING TO SERVE 


She deserved to win, and with a very little luck would have 
done so. 

An excellent way to lose a match is to possess a thoroughly 
nervous temperament. This is a distinct disadvantage at lawn 
tennis. On the timing of the stroke depends to a great extent 
whether it becomes a good or a bad one. A player who hits the 
ball too soon, or hesitates and hits it too late—both faults arise 
from over-anxiousness—will more likely than not lose the stroke. 
How many matches have been lost by too much keenness, when 
only a little calmness and judgment was required to make it a 
victory ! 

BB2 
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It is curious to note how players’ styles differ. It would seem 
that there could only be one good style, and that every player 
would strive to obtain it; but this is not the case. Style is as varied 
and as characteristic of the player as is his personality. If good 
style be defined by lithesomeness and ease, freedom and harmony 
of movement, then the two brothers R. F. and H. L. Doherty 
possess it to the highest degree. 

These two brothers (opinions differ as to which is the better; 
personally, I think there is very little if anything to choose between 
them) together with Dr. Pim have just, at the time of writing, paid 
their first visit to America. They went there to try to wrest the 
championship both of the Singles and the Doubles from their holders. 
That R. F. Doherty and Dr. Pim were not successful in the first 
event only proves that America was able to produce two as good, if 
not better men, and she may be justly proud of the fact. I trust 
that this year we shall have the opportunity of judging at Wimbledon 
whether the superiority really exists. The Doubles Championship 
was won by the brothers Doherty, and thus lost to America for 
the first time since this event was instituted. Their representative 
pair, Ward and Davis, having been defeated twice by the Dohertys, 
the first time being in rgor at Wimbledon, we can with safety and 
justice Jay claim to possessing the finest double players in the 
world. 

I was not present at these matches in America, but having dis- 
cussed the subject with various experts and competent judges, I 
can only say that, in their opinion, in spite of the change of climate 
and difference in the bound of the ball, the Americans Whitman 
and Larned won their Singles on their merits. They won, in fact, 
simply because they played better. 

I have seen Davis and Ward play. Theirs is a wonderful game 
to watch. The one, Davis, is tall, athletic, with very brilliant 
strokes, and a smash said to be harder than that of any other player 
living. Ward is a smaller man and wonderfully active; not so 
brilliant, but safer than his partner. Their great strength lies in 
their excellent combination ; singly they would be inferior to either 
of the Dohertys. They both possess the American reverse twist 
service. 

A difficult task to set oneself is that of attempting to teach 
lawn tennis. It is a game which requires a considerable amount of 
natural aptitude and a stupendous amount of practice. However, I 
will endeavour to give a few suggestions that may prove useful, and 
point out some dangers to be avoided. 

The three most important, and I may say rudimentary, qualities 
to acquire are length, pace, and placing. To keep a good length is to 
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keep the ball as near the base line as possible. When this stroke 
(either forehand or backhand) is being practised it is better to hit the 
ball too far, 7.e. out of court, than too short. When accuracy has 
been gained as regards this stroke, gradually increase the pace until 
you get a firm, low drive. 

A great source of danger lies in the question of pace. Every 
person who plays has the feeling more or less vague that he ought to 
hit hard, but ignores the fact that he ought not to attempt it until 
he has obtained command over the ball, and can play a soft or a 
hard one with equal facility. That is an error common to most 
young players, in fact it requires an effort of will to refrain from it, 


MR. H. S. MAHONY TAKING A BACKHAND STROKE 


as hard hitting makes the game more amusing and gives the player 
the impression of being better than he really is. In order to gain 
command over the ball and become a steady player, avoid slogging. 
Steadiness is not to be despised; it sounds dull, but remember it 
means getting the ball over the net many times in succession, suc- 
cess in which has won many a match against the more brilliant and 
erratic style. Except in the most exceptional cases, slogging has 
proved itself to be the wrong game. S. H. Smith is about the only 
actual slogger in this country figuring in the foremost rank of 
players. On his day he is brilliant to a degree, and is as good as 
anyone; but off his day he stands a good chance of being beaten by 
a second-class player. 
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On the subject of placing there is little to be said, though it is 
the most necessary and the most important item of the game. Use 
your own brains and judgment, and practise enough to make your 
muscles capable of replying rapidly to the suggestions of your brain. 
When practising, never avoid placing in the fear of making a bad 
stroke: better lose, knowing you have “ played the game,”’ 7.¢. tried 
to place, than attain success by returning each ball to your adversary 
and owing victory to his mistakes. 

I think the cleverest exponent of placing is Mr. Ball Greene ; 
he is Machiavellian in his cunning, and is wonderfully accurate 
when he is on his day. 


MR. H. S. MAHONY HAVING DELIVERED A FOREHAND LOW VOLLEY 


It is most important to be a good volleyer. The man who 
combines volleying with a good ground stroke has an undoubted 
advantage over the base-line player. The three rudimentary items 
quoted above—length, pace, and placing—apply to volleying as well 
as to strokes off the ground. Great judgment is essential to know 
when to come up to the net, the position to take up being close 
to the net, five or six feet from it, the reason of standing so close 
being that the sooner you hit your adversary’s ball, the shorter time 
it gives him to get to it. Against this is the fact that the closer 
you are to the net the easier it is for him to pass you: hence the 
necessity of judging well your opportunity of ‘‘ running up.” This 
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chance presents itself when you have got your opponent “‘on the 
run” or out of position by sending the ball so that he cannot place 
his return, and has to content himself with merely sending it back; 
then, if you make judicious use of your advantage, you should have 
him at your mercy. 

Another good opportunity to volley is, if you have a good 
service, to run up on it and volley the return. A good service (the 
overhead one is the only one used now) is an immense advantage ; 
it can add fifteen to your game. Apart from the possibility of your 
opponent not being able to return every one, it enables you to get up 


MRS. HILLYARD HAVING JUST DELIVERED ONE OF HER FAMOUS 
FOREHAND DRIVES 


to the net first. The ‘‘running up,” however, should only be 
attempted on the first service, unless the second is equally good, 
which is rarely the case. Again, as regards service, length, pace, and 
placing are required. The first quality is absolutely necessary for 
the second service, as unless you have it you are almost certain to be 
beaten at the return. 

The half volley should be used with discretion, in fact only when 
you are in such an awkward position that you cannot take the ball 
any other way. 
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The backhand stroke is one which is frequently a stumbling. 
block even to good players. The best way to acquire it is to 
watch men whose strong point it is, noting the position of their feet, 
the swing of their arm, the angle at which they hold their racket, 
and the general poise of their body when playing this stroke. 
Watching good players cannot be too highly recommended as a 
means of acquiring an intimate knowledge of the game and of im- 
proving one’s own. H. S. Mahony has as fine a backhand as 
anyone. Ground strokes in general should be taken with a free 
swing from the elbow and shoulder, and a stiff wrist. 

I now come to the stroke which is perhaps the most difficult. 
I mean the overhead smash. Among the few whom nature has en- 
dowed with the capability of nearly always bringing off this stroke 
are G. W. Hillyard, H. S. Mahony, and the two Dohertys. H. L. 
Doherty's smash is particularly characterised by the admirable way 
it is placed; Hillyard’s by its great severity. Both have the same 
object, which is that their smash should be unreturnable; both 
attain it by different methods. Mr. Ball Greene applies his “ foxy 
tactics” (if I may be allowed to use that expression) to this par- 
ticular stroke with great effect. His smash is not very hard, but he 
manages somehow to land the ball on the one spot which it is 
physically impossible for you to reach at that particular moment ! 
The reason a smash is so difficult to play is that its success depends 
almost entirely on the timing of it. 

Lastly, I come to one of the most important factors of the 
game, t.c. the art of starting. It sounds simple and unimportant, yet 
it is as important to be a good starter as it is to have mastered 
any one of the strokes I have described. It does not follow that 
because a man is quick on his feet and active that he will be quick 
at getting at the ball. It is too late to start when your adver- 
sary’s ball has come over the net; you should start the moment 
that it leaves his racket. The fact that good players generally 
start to run in the right direction comes from a sort of instinct— 
intuition derived from long practice. The Dohertys possess this 
quality to a remarkable degree; they never seem to hurry, in fact 
the complacent way they move might strike the casual observer as 
springing from a lack of keenness; and yet however hard the ball 
is hit and wherever it falls there they are on the spot to return 
it, in spite of having got there without any apparent haste. 

Having mentioned some of our best men, I must now say a 
few words concerning some of our leading lady players. 

Everyone must have a great admiration for Mrs. Hillyard. 
She has played and won more matches than any other lady player, 
and, I am inclined to think, than any man. To assure oneself of 
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this fact, one has only to pay her a visit at her home in Leicester- 
shire, where the number of trophies one sees in the shape of cups 
is almost incredible. She is a most determined player; however 
nearly she may seem to be losing the match, she never loses heart, 
but plays on with the same indomitable pluck and energy to the 
last stroke. She makes a delightful partner. Personally, I prefer 
playing with her rather than against her! Mrs. Hillyard’s game is 
remarkable for a powerful and wonderfully accurate forehand drive 
of a beautiful length. Mrs. Hillyard and Mrs. Sterry share the 
proud position of being our two best lady players.'| Mrs. Sterry’s 
game is more varied than that of Mrs. Hillyard; she possesses more 


MR. AND MRS. HILLYARD PLAYING ON THEIR OWN COURT IN LEICESTERSHIRE 


strokes, and is an instance of a player with no one weak point. 
She is our best lady volleyer. 

Another player who may be bracketed with the above-mentioned 
ladies, from a point of excellence, is Mrs. Greville. In her case it 
is interesting to note how strong an influence surroundings and 
locality may have ona player. Mrs. Greville has a most excellent 


1 With characteristic generosity Miss Toupie Lowther awards foremost places 
to her rivals. In the opinion of many sound judges at home and abroad, who are 
familiar with every phase of contemporary lawn tennis, there is certainly no better 
all-round player than the writer of this article herself, and I may add that this is 
the impression I gained after watching the tournament at Homburg day after day 
last year.—Eb. 
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style, a perfect backhand, and has a thorough knowledge of the 
game. Hers is both an intelligent and a pretty game to watch. 
She has beaten Mrs. Hillyard several times, and I believe I am 
accurate in stating that she has beaten Mrs. Sterry thirteen times, 
and has been beaten fifteen times by our ex-lady champion. She 
held the covered court championship at Queen’s Club six years in 
succession. Yet, with all these successes to her credit, she has 
invariably failed to do herself justice at Wimbledon. She has told 
me that the courts and surroundings there exercise an influence over 
her which is most pernicious to her game. I am aware that this 
does not prevent people from estimating Mrs. Greville at her just 
value; only for her own satisfaction it seems a pity she should not 
have been able to play her best at our most important tournament. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Greville at her best is a match for any lady in 
the United Kingdom. 

Miss Robb, who wrested the championship from Mrs. Sterry 
in IgOI, is another very fine player; she is a base-line player and 
possesses the hardest drive of any lady. 

Lawn tennis is becoming more popular every year among 
foreigners. When I say foreigners, I confine myself to Europeans. 
I have spoken elsewhere of the excellence of American players. 
Until now there has been only one foreigner to whom our best 
players could not have conceded the odds of fifteen. I am speaking 
of Count Voss, the German champion. His is a very brilliant style 
of play; unfortunately, he has not kept it up the last few years. 
After him rank one or two Frenchmen and a Belgian, but they are 
still very inferior players as compared with our best men. 

Of the foreign ladies, Countess Schulenburg, a compatriot 
of Count Voss’s, and Mlle. Prévost, a Frenchwoman, are the 
best. 

This article would be incomplete were I to omit mentioning one 
of the game’s greatest enthusiasts, one who has dune much towards 
the propagation of lawn tennis in Germany. I refer to H.I.H. the 
Grand Duchess Anastasie of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. She was 
practically one of the founders of the ‘‘ Heiligen Dam” tourna- 
ment, and was one of the first to patronise the Homburg tourna- 
ment. H.I.H. has a very good forehand drive, but unfortunately 
lacks the activity necessary to make a first-class player. She isa 
great admirer of those who excel in the game, and will always be 
gratefully remembered as a pioneer of lawn tennis abroad. 

before finishing this article, I should like to try to correct an 
erroneous impression certain persons have concerning the waning 
popularity of this game. I read in papers, and people frequently 
remark to me in a tone of commiseration, what a pity it is that 
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the game is dying out so quickly that evidently it will soon be 
spoken of as a “thing of the past.” To convince these people 
that they are mistaken, I need only refer them to the lists of 
entries at our various tournaments in past and in recent years; 
they will find that their totals have greatly increased, and con- 
tinue to do so every year. 

The entries for the Cumberland tournament, which is only of 
two years’ standing, numbered over three hundred in 1902; and at 
the South of England meeting, Eastbourne, over seven hundred 
entries were registered. Everyone will admit that these figures in 
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themselves sufficiently prove the popularity of the game. I think 
this idea of lawn tennis dying out has come to non-frequenters of 
tournaments from the fact of its no longer being played to any 
extent at country houses and garden parties. Since it has grown 
so scientific as to require not only years of incessant practice but 
constant tournament play in order to become anything like first- 
class (and how small is the percentage who attain to real pro- 
ficiency !), the unfortunate garden-party player, once an object of 
admiration, has found somehow that his painstaking efforts no 
longer meet with the success which they used to, and which he 
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thought they deserved; he was painfully struck by the lack of 
interest shown when he played, and came to the conclusion, the 
only probable one to him, that lawn tennis was no longer the 
fashionable and favourite game it had been—was dying out in fact. 
So he gave it up in favour of croquet or a mild form of golf. I 
think he acted wisely. 

And yet lawn tennis still exists in spite of his secession, and, 
strange to say, has never been in a more flourishing condition. 


MR. R. F. DOHERTY 
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GREAT SNIPE 


SNIPES AND THEIR COUSINS 
BY ALEX. INNES SHAND 


THERE is no more cosmopolitan bird than the snipe, and no bird 
brings so many varied recollections to the roving sportsman. He is 
omnipresent, and when you do not come across him yourself, you 
hear of him everywhere at second hand. The great breeding 
grounds are in the tundras of Siberia, and there among the 
mosquitos he multiplies in myriads, seldom disturbed save by 
scientific birdnesters, who are in quest of eggs of the little stints 
and other rarities. From Siberia he annually migrates in flocks to 
scatter in winter quarters over all Europe and Asia; but he is 
noways particular as to his home, and is to be found nesting 
anywhere and everywhere between the Arctic and the Antarctic 
regions. He helps the camp kettle when yak and antelope are 
shy on the storm-swept plateaux of Upper Cashmere and Thibet. 
He supplies rétis to the sheep farmers in the pampas of Patagonia. 
He lures adventurous soldiers to take perilous risks, when cam- 
paigning among Pathans and Afghans, beyond our North-western 
frontier, for there is no better snipe-shooting in the world than on 
the lower courses of the Cabul river, and the streams debouching 
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from the highlands of Afghanistan and Beluchistan. Before we 
abandoned the beautiful Ionian Islands, yachting parties were always 
being made up, on short leave, for the opposite coast of Albania. 
-The chasse of the wild boars was often a failure for lack of beaters, 
where it was impossible to force them in their impracticable retreats. 
Even the woodcock were seldom to be flushed from the dense 
undergrowth, but there were always snipe in abundance to fall back 
upon. Sometimes, when there was trouble among the warlike 
Suliotes, and pious Moslems were cutting Christian throats, some 
disagreeable incident involving diplomatic complications would lay a 
summary embargo on the sporting furloughs. When at Cephalonia, 
I remember the excitement over a couple of missing officers, supposed 
to have been carried off and held to ransom, as indeed proved to 
be the case. They came back to thank Providence with very good 
reason, for having escaped with sound throats, for in animated 
discussion over their fate, the party set on murder seemed in a 
decided majority. Even in times of peace the snipe were responsible 
for other perils besides the inevitable chances of fevers and agues. 

The dogs of the mountains are dangerous everywhere, and those 
of the Pyrenean shepherds are awkward customers. But confident 
in a certain magnetic sympathy, I could always manage to conciliate 
them. When they came charging down, as if intending to tear you 
into tatters, a friendly address would turn away their wrath, and 
the interview has ended with a hand in their mouths, affectionately 
playing with their tongues. But these savage Albanian brutes, with 
their formidable spiked collars, have all the subtle ferocity of their 
masters, and they were trained to worry men as well as wolves. 
The worst was, they generally hunted in couples or in threes, and 
you had to guard against flank as well as frontal attack. When 
the gunstock failed, you fell back on the revolver, though only in 
the last extremity, for then there was sure to be a row, and at 
best you had to pay blood money for a slaughtered dog, which 
added seriously to the cost of the trip. The snipe, like Mr. Hannibal 
Chollop, being “fever and likewise ager-proof,” is apt to lead you 
into uncanny places. It may be doubted whether even the snipe’s 
constitution can stand the pestilential mangrove swamps of the 
Niger Delta. At least I have never heard any reports of their 
being bagged there. Perhaps, being a cheery and sociable bird, 
the gloom of the tangled forests and slimy creeks is too much for 
his spirits. But wherever there are swamps, sedges, and reedbeds 
tolerably accessible to civilization and population, there the snipes 
are to be found in any numbers. 

The most indefatigable of travellers himself, the snipe evokes 
endless travelling reminiscences and exciting days with a dash of 
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the adventurous in them. I remember turning aside from a voyage 
down the Danube, for a day or two in the marshes of the 
Dobrudscha. The crescent flag still flew over the Bulgarian 
fortresses, the Danubian Principalities acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the Sultan, the Dobrudscha was still Turkish territory, and our 
guide was a lean Ottoman mosstrooper, always poacher and some- 
times brigand, who squattered over wet bog and yielding marsh 
like a winged wild duck. We had a captital day’s shooting in the 
more civilised company of an English-speaking Turk who had been 
a captain in Beatsons’s Bashi Bazouks, from Varna, where the 
chalk marks of the quartermasters of British cavalry were still to be 
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deciphered on the doors of the barns and the stables. And we 
tried our fortunes again from Therapia, where, though the day 
was a blank and the sport a failure, we were rewarded by making 
acquaintance with sundry rare birds, and by the magnificent views 
over the panorama of the Bosphorus. 

In Turkey you are not troubled by keepers, and as we steered 
clear of the gardens and cultivation round the villages, there was 
no fear of being pulled up for trespass. In Belgium the ground 
is generally carefully guarded and strictly preserved, and I have 
had most enjoyable snipe shooting in the valleys of the Ardennes. 
There in the course of a rough day’s walking you made up a 
delightfully mixed bag, with hares and rabbits, partridges and a 
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stray pheasant or two, snipe, mallards, and teal. If it was not 
extravagantly heavy, there was variety enough in all conscience, and 
once we had eleven and a half couples of snipe. The lessee was a 
wealthy banker of Liége, who could only spare time for flying visits, 
and he welcomed me, when I came on his invitation from Spa, 
with sumptuous hospitality in a sylvan hostelry, where the landlord 
was an artist. The dinner he cooked for us when the day’s work 
was finished would have done credit to the Trois Freres or the 
Bellevue at Brussels, with trout from his reservoir, selle de chevreuil a 
la St. Hubert, and our own snipe, sent from the bag to the spit and 
the dripping pan when they had scarcely lost the animal warmth. 
After dinner the old garde-chasse was called in, and his lips were 
loosened by bumpers of Burgundy. He was a wonderful old fellow, 
carrying some seventy years lightly, born in the forest, nursed 
among its oak glades, versed in its wild legends, and up to every 
dodge and habit of every sort of game. He talked of the Quatre 
Fils d’Aymon as if they were historical personages, and believed 
devoutly in the stag that had appeared to St. Hubert. During 
the day he had shown unobtrusively the shrewdness of his wood- 
craft, and above all his familiarity with the haunts of the snipe. 
He knew exactly where to spot them, and walked unhesitatingly up 
to his points. He hurried us over ground that looked likely 
enough, to take us straight to some tiny patch of reeds or tussock 
of rank weeds. It is notorious that a snipe will cling peristently 
to the same spot, and should any mishap befall him, another will 
immediately take his place—a case of le roi est mort, vive le rot. 
Old Louis, in his time, must have given many a one of these 
solitaries summary notice to quit, for though guided by instinct 
and not by scent, he had the flair of the keenest game dog for 
their lurking holes. 

It is a far cry from the breezy Ardennes with its streams of crystal 
or vivid emerald to the malarious thickets of the Tuscan Maremma 
or the Roman Campagna. An old acquaintance of mine, divided 
between sport, art, and archeology, made his home for many years 
in Sienna, chiefly for the sake of the wild boar and snipe shooting 
in the Maremma. With him the chasse of the snipe and woodcock 
was a passion, and though he occasionally visited his tenants in 
County Mayo—he was an Irish absentee—he always cut short his 
sojourn and returned to the Tuscan covers. It was the absorbing 
passion that takes adventurers back to Central Africa when their 
joints are swollen and racked by rheumatism and they may be 
chronic sufferers from intermittent fever. As it happened, I never 
shot with him in Tuscany, and have often regretted it; but I knew 
something of the Maremma, and could understand the affection it 
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inspired. Even the low, shelving, sandy sea beaches were pestilential, 
and the pools left by the slight reflux of the tide breathed unwhole- 
some exhalations; but inland the noxious atmosphere was tempered 
by breezes from the mountains, and the solitudes had a romantic 
attraction of their own. Behind the cliffs was a waste of moor and 
marsh, traversed by streams choked with a luxuriant growth of 
water weeds. In the springtime bright irises were in full bloom, the 
white water-lilies flecked the brown stagnant pools, and the king- 
fishers in a blaze of gorgeous colouring shot from their nesting 
places in the banks beneath your feet. Save for the bleating from 
one of the straggling flocks of sheep or the bark of the shepherd’s 


JACK SNIPE 


dog, seldom a sound broke the silence except the whistle of the snipe 
or the boom of the bittern. 

I never shot those Tuscan snipe grounds, but I have had excel- 
lent sport in the environs of Rome. There the domains that were 
populous, cultivated, or pastured in the flourishing days of the 
Roman Republic have been abandoned to Nature, and Nature runs 
riot. The fevers and agues that have come in her train effectively 
preserve the game as a general rule. The only habitations on the 
skirts of the rich cornfields, which take annual toll of the reapers 
from the hills, are scattered mud hovels thatched with reeds, 
sheltering sickly families of walking skeletons. The Italian gunner 
gives them a wide berth, but the healthy Englishman, with ordinary 
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precautions, can pay them a flying visit with safety. In the swamps 
surrounding Ostia the snipe were swarming, but there the malaria 
reigned supreme, and it was difficult to find decent night quarters. 
But the sport was nearly as good in the neighbourhood of Cisterna— 
the Three Taverns of the Scriptures—and as it was the first of the 
Vetturino stages on the road to Naples, there was an inn where you 
were well put up and done for. Rather a sombre establishment it 
was, with the darksome rooms and stone-flagged corridors, and so 
far in admirable keeping with its environs. Overhung by the feudal 
fortress of the Gaetani, the dense oak woods that skirt the Naples 
road used to be a favourite haunt of the brigands. As to health, 
we took our precautions, which were beyond the reach of the 
unfortunate natives. We lunched liberally and dined well; we 
fortified ourselves of a morning with port and quinine, and we took 
care to carry flasks of cognac. Consequently we always came back to 
Rome in capital health and spirits. The excitement and the novelty 
alone would have gone far to fight off the fevers. You stowed your- 
self away in a rickety cabriolet, which jolted and rattled you by 
devious forest tracks to some point where a cadaverous forester was 
in waiting. His legs were wiry if his cheeks were hollow, and he 
stumped tirelessly before you, over ground that tested his lungs and 
severely tried the back sinews. Now you were plunging knee-deep 
through the mud; then you were plashing shoulder-high through a 
rank sedge bed; again you were doing some brisk walking on hard 
turf, and anon you were forcing your way through the brushwood, 
diversified by stunted aloes or the almost impenetrable thickets of 
alder. Needless to say that in those circumstances the shooting was 
somewhat wild and precarious. The snipe, like the wood pigeons, 
have a diabolical instinct for always taking their enemies at a disad- 
vantage, and as a rule they rose when you were bogged or when your 
jacket was caught by the thorns. All the same, we made satis- 
factory bags, and the scenery and the changing lights would have 
rewarded us, had we drawn the coverts blank. Starting at day- 
break everything looked dismal. The frowning fortress and the 
distant hills still wore their night mantles and were shrouded in 
fleecy mists. Then through the vapours the sun showed his disc 
like the rim of a red-hot cannon-ball; gradually as he rose in his 
strength the mists dispersed, and, finally, when he broke forth in 
all his splendour, the shrubberies of lentisk and arbutus were 
glowing in his fiery beams, and the crimson flush was radiated 
from each pool and sleeping lagoon. The songsters broke out in a 
burst of melody, and the floating vapours wreathed themselves in 


phantom forms and slunk away in the hollows like ghosts vanishing 
at cockcrow. 
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The snipe in his northern haunts takes one into very different 
scenes. My earliest acquaintance with him was on a patch of peat 
bog some fifty acres in extent and surrounded by cultivation. It 
gave good opportunity for studying his habits and eccentricities. 
That inviting bit of bog was much affected also by teals and 
mallards. Those wary ducks were ever on the look-out ; when 
you sprung them it was not often you had a shot, and like sensible 
creatures, they took flight and you never saw them again. The snipe, 
unless it was a blustering day, would generally sit till you almost trod 
upon them. The steady old pointer, brought suddenly to a stop, 
would stand and glance back over his shoulder as if he were puzzled 


SABINE’S SNIPE AND COMMON SNIPE 


in spite of his long experience. Then the bird would solve the 
problem for him by shooting up, and being a novice you probably 
missed with the first barrel and muffed with the second. Firstly 
you fired too quick, and secondly you waited too long. Then you 
stood and watched him wistfully as he rose circling in the air, till 
lost to sight altogether. If you still kept your eye on the sky you 
would sight him again, growing from midge to bluebottle as he swept 
down lower and lower, hesitating greatly as to whether it was safe 
to come back, seeing that his haunt was still in possession of the 
enemy. At last he makes up his mind to risk it, and then hesitation 
is at end. Down he comes like a shooting star or the sure swoop 
of the falcon, and plumps upon one of his favourite moss-pots. The 
CC2 
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very reverse of the skulking landrail, he prides himself on giving 
the sportsman a second chance. As for the little jack, who is com- 
paratively scarce, he is even more audacious. There is a good deal 
of truth in the venerable joke, that he delights in dodging an 
awkward gunner, and, playing cleverly at hide-and-seek, will give 
entertainment through a whole season. 

It is true that the snipe can count pretty confidently on his 
erratic flight. I have seen it denied lately in a sporting paper that 
he zigzags at all, which is obviously absurd. There can be no 
illusion in that jerking flight, nor is there any disputing ocular 
evidence. The jerking of the woodcock has been plausibly ascribed 
to the dazed condition of his optics after a long siesta, and to his 
abruptly shirking the branches when he has nearly blundered up 
against them. No such explanation is possible with the snipe; for 
the erratic rise in the open is a beneficent disposition of Providence. 
The question is, How are you to take him? If you fire too soon, 
when the shot goes like a ball, you are nearly certain to miss. If 
you hold on till he has done with his vagaries and struck into a 
tolerably straight line—unless you are out for snipe, and shooting 
with No. 8—he is likely enough to thread the charge; and, con- 
trary to the old idea, as far astray as that other which asserted 
they lived by suction, both snipe and woodcock will carry away a 
good deal of shot. Although it will not bear close scrutiny, I rather 
hold to the maxim of a venerable Highlander, who used to make 
deadly work with a single-barreled flint. ‘‘ First,” he said, ‘ the 
snipe goes ‘whip,’ then he goes ‘ whir,’ and then he goes‘ whiz’; wait 
for the ‘ whiz,’ and then take him.” In other words, never be in 
a flurry, but coolly calculate chances, and, above all things, 
never wait too long. After all, success in snipe-shooting comes 
of intuition, tempered by experience. But as the old golfer, when 
setting himself to drive, sometimes finds it impossible to stand 
square to his ball—especially after a golfing dinner and a big 
drink—so sound nerve and good condition count for everything 
with the snipe. 

The flight when fairly in his swing is the poetry of aeratics. 
The lark does not soar more swiftly; and the circling in the air 
when he rises to the upper spheres almost eludes the sharpest obser- 
vation. Like the plover and the curlew, he has an extraordinary 
length of wing, and when you examine the strong pinions you 
marvel at the anatomical perfection. As a bird of passage he is 
admirably equipped, and when flying before the breeze, or setting 
his sails to a side wind, these strong pinions seem motionless as 
those of the albatross. Yet no bird sits closer or with greater con- 
fidence, for he seems to count without the noses of the dogs. The 
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tones of his plumage, with the yellow and burnt ochre and mottled 
drab, are the very tints of the rough heather or withered grasses 
where he is resting. You might literally step over him, and he would 
possibly let you do it, unless you chanced to catch the glitter of his 
eye, which used to betray the Irish rapperee when lurking in the 
snipe bogs. 

The home haunts of the snipe are multifarious, though on the 
whole he prefers springs and streams to stagnant water, and the 
bird takes you into every variety of scenery. The West of Ireland, 
with its dripping climate, its wildernesses of water, and its luxuriant 
thickets of jungle and water flags, greatly commends itself, and Sir 


SLENDER-BILLED CURLEW 


Ralph Payne-Gallwey, in the ‘‘ Shooting” volume of the “ Badmin- 
ton Library,” gives wonderful records of the bags that have been 
made there, and of the numbers that have been snared or netted for 
the poulterers. A contrast in every way, except for the superfluity 
of water, are the Broads in East Anglia. Drainage has dispersed 
the snipe settlements in the Fens—the birds used to be snared by 
the bushel for the refectory of the monks of Ely—but they still 
frequent the vulgarised Broads. You sail or punt between flower- 
ing walls of reeds, where the coot and the water-hen are swishing 
and dipping. The kingfisher is glancing along the surface of the 
pools, and the grebes are diving and fishing industriously. If you 
raise your eyes, you are pretty sure to see some snipes in the air, 
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circling till they shoot down again with quivering wings and with 
the humming sound which has never been localised. Wherever there 
is a mill, with mill dam and leads in a sequestered spot, there you 
may hear the bleating of the snipe in the evening. And he loves 
to lie out near the spring-heads on the heathery moss, when his 
sudden start makes an agreeable interlude in a day’s grouse shoot- 
ing; though if the start be long enough, he has a fair chance of 
getting through the charge of No. 6. All the same, he does not 
object to society, and lies low and takes his fill of the worms, within 
hearing of the rattle of the cabs, and hard by the roar of the curling 
stones. I have seldom had better shooting than on the Loch of 
Duddingston, in the Queen’s Park of Edinburgh, when prolonged 
frost had converted the surrounding swamp into possible walking. 
The swans had been herded up to Prestonfield House, and the 
snipes had gathered in from the adjacent pools and ditches. Whe- 
ther they got up singly, or went off in wisps, if you waited patiently 
for a bit, they were sure to come back and to scatter. The snipe is 
a voracious feeder, noways particular as to the genesis of his diet, 
and indifferent as to bacilli. When the frost had hardened the 
quaking marsh to iron, and he was driven from the loch, he betook 
himself to irrigation meadows, flooded with town sewage, which 
defied the sharpest cold to freeze them, and to filthy drains where 
the stench was overpowering. In that case, though we might fill 
the bag, the contents were never passed on to the kitchen. For the 
snipe is even more voracious than the woodcock, and feeds by day 
as well as by night. In fact he never misses a chance, and his 
digestion is phenomenal. You happen upon one of the first flights 
to Western Ireland or Western Scotland, you find the birds sluggish 
and slow to move, and when bagged they are worn down to bone 
and feathers. Two or three days afterwards, when it has been 
blowing a gale from the south-east—it is extremely unlikely that 
there have been fresh arrivals—all the birds you pick up are fat 
as butter, and if they are still sluggish and slow to rise, it is only 
because they are overgorged. Their hardihood is marvellous, and 
often they land on our shores like famished mariners who have 
been drifting on no rations. For choice they fly by night, and few 
have seen them on their migrations southward except lighthouse 
keepers, when, dazzled and attracted by the glare, they have come 
dashing up like moths against the crystals. 

Closely akin to the snipes are the plovers and the curlews; but 
while the snipes are inclined to be sociable, the others, with the 
exception of the lapwing, are birds of the wilderness and shy to an 
extreme. Wariest of the wary is the curlew, who is more unap- 
proachable than the wild geese; for, though dispensing with sentinels, 
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he is always on the alert, and it is impossible to stalk him. Curlew 
he is called, from that low, wailing, long-echoing cry of ‘‘ Curlee- 
curlee!’’ which seems in sinister harmony with the forbidding 
aspect of brown moor and black morass over which he is circling. 
“Whaup ” is his Scottish name, and it is indefinably expressive of 
his lean body and long reach of wing, of his eerie flight and uncanny 
note. When fierce gusts from the seaboard are sweeping over the 
hills, when the corries of the deer forest are suddenly enveloped in 
fleecy mists which thicken quickly into impenetrable veils, when 
you begin to be uneasy about the points of the compass, and are 
searching anxiously for the nearest rill or hill burn to guide you 
down to the lodge and the lowlands, I know nothing more dispirit- 


COMMON CURLEW 


ing than the wail of the curlew, which seems ominous of sprained 
ankles or sleeping out. The call of the ever-restless lapwing is no 
more exhilarating, and all these birds are intolerable nuisances 
when the grouse begin to pack in September, or when you are con- 
gratulating yourself on the prospects of a successful stalk. No 
wonder they were execrated by the persecuted Covenanters when in 
hiding on the hills and on the moors. Even the pious Peden, or 
worthy Mr. Richard Cameron, might have been excused for swear- 
ing, when the clamorous green plovers were stooping overhead, as 
they were hurrying back from the conventicle to the cave, and Claver- 
house or Grierson were out with their dragoons. To this day, I 
believe the memories of those troubled times survive, and the 
Western Moormen make a point of breaking the eggs. 
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Elsewhere the eggs are valuable commodities in the market 
and the rooks suffer by the sale of spurious imitations. With the 
hunt for the eggs the habits of the lapwings have been changing ; 
formerly they often lived in colonies, like the black-headed gulls, 
now they are far more generally distributed. Now you may see a 
pair in almost every meadow or fallow, and unless you are keenly 
on the outlook for the very spot from which they rise, it is difficult 
to discover the nests. There are elaborate directions given for 
driving a stick into the ground, and searching in circles round it till 
you come upon the eggs. Thirty years ago I chanced to spend two 
springs in a little country village in Northumberland, and used 
frequently to cross country for five miles or so to a neighbouring 
rectory. For a mile or two the walk lay across undrained meadows 
and swampy hollows. There the difficulty was not to find the 
nests, but to avoid stepping on the eggs. Each tempting tussock 
of grass or tuft of rushes held its treasures, and it was notable that 
the birds always took advantage of the top of a molehill. I am told 
that now the egg-hunters have discovered the place and the green 
plovers have shifted their quarters. The dispersion has been a gain 
to the lover of bird life, for there are no more interesting birds to 
watch. The lapwing is excitable to a degree: the nerves are over- 
strained, and he has extraordinary command of the wings, which 
play wild music like AZolian harps. In fullest flight he never loses 
control of the rudder—he will stop, and jerk, and spring up again, 
with the complaining cry which has gained him the sobriquet of 
peewit. Then the regard for the eggs or the callow nurslings has 
made the lapwing an incomparable mime. Even when you are up 
to the dodges it is hard to believe that in this case the mother is not 
really crippled, as she flutters before you in tantalising fashion and 
sits shivering in plaintive appeal till you almost fancy you can lay 
your hand on her. The lapwings are always vociferous on slight 
provocation, but never more noisy than in the dusk. Other birds 
joyously welcome the rise of the sun: the lapwing screams a lament 
over his disappearance. As you walk home in the gloaming, after a 
day’s shooting. you hear them clamouring all around, occasionally 
catching a glimpse of their forms in the twilight, for even then they 
keep strict watch on your movements. 

The golden plovers make a charming variety in a mixed moor- 
land bag, and are rare delicacies on the table. They come in flocks 
to the moors in spring; then they mate and scatter in pairs, and 
then again they gather when the breeding season is over. You 
have been walking after grouse, when they are packing and getting 
shy, and except for the occasional surprise of a solitary old cock, 
have scarcely fired a shot. You have had to content yourself with 
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a stray snipe or two, or an occasional chance at a wild duck. Of 
a sudden you hear a chorus of whistles, as if an aerial choir were 
playing indifferently on flageolets. Looking up, you see against 
the sky a flight of fowl in crescent form, sometimes showing con- 
spicuously, and then eclipsing themselves as they turn the edge. 
They seem to be curious about you, as no doubt they are; they 
advance and recede in their winged cohorts, they swoop, and at last 
they settle. Restless on the earth as in the air, immediately they 
begin running to and fro, now dispersing and again gathering in 
knots. ‘‘ Browning” a covey is, in general, cruel and unsportsman- 


LAPWING 


like, and my objection to wildfowling with the swivel gun is that it 
leaves a lamentable tale of cripples and wounded. But with the 
rare flights of the golden plover there is no resisting the temptation. 
You must take them how and when you can, like Lever’s Irish 
priest when hunting fleas. The first barrel discharged on the 
ground, the second in the air—and it is the more fatal—bestrews the 
heather, and it is only after you and your retriever have made 
patient search that you can sum up the results. With his yellow- 
freckled back and swarthy bosom the golden plover blends with the 
bloom of the heather, and the winged birds will run fast and far to 
bury themselves under the tufts. For choice they will always 
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alight on some point of vantage which gives them an outlook, and 
when they have stooped you may see some long bank of sods thrown 
up out of a peat trench, absolutely bristling with the mobile heads 
and brightening with the sparkling eyes. Then if you can rake and 
enfilade the ranks the result is deadly, and it is unfortunate for the 
foolish birds that they will never take a warning and be off. Away 
they scurry in deadly panic, but only to return in a minute or two, 
to sift the business to the bottom. A second chance they almost 
invariably give, though very seldom a third. Yet what looks like 
suicidal mania may come more from sympathy than folly. As 
the gulls, though like the rooks they are said to smell powder, 
are slow to desert a crippled comrade, so the wandering plovers 


KENTISH PLOVER 


who have less experience of firearms may come back when they 
recover from their first fright to look up the lost and assist the 
wounded. 

There is no better eating than golden plover at their best. I 
doubt whether trail and thighs do not excel those of the woodcock. 
in the mild climate on the swampy shores of the western lochs they 
are daily and nightly engaged in fattening themselves with an 
industry beyond all praise. But no bird changes his flavour so 
quickly when he changes his diet and shifts his quarters. The 
snipe sticks to the moors while he can—so long as there is an 
unfrozen springhead or a trickle of running water. The woodcock 
clings to his favourite coverts, like the nightingale, till starvation 
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wastes him to a skeleton. But the plover has no special partiality 
for the uplands, and is up and away to the seashore when frosts and 
snowstorms set in. When he leaves beetles and worms with a 
vegetable diet of hill fruits and heather shoots for seawrack and 
sea worms, his flesh is worthless and his trail objectionable. 

Snipe, curlew, and plover would have a comparatively quiet 
time of it in their morasses if man were their only enemy, but the 
hawk tribe, and especially the lively little merlin, for ever keeps 
them on the alert. The merlin nests on the moors among them, 
and during the nesting season merlin, curlew, and plover seem to 
live together amicably enough, like the hawks and jackdaws who 
used to nest among the herons and cushat doves in the famous 


GOLDEN PLOVER 


heronry on the picturesque banks of the Findhorn between Darn- 
away and Altyre. But the truce is broken when the eggs are 
hatched, and then none of these amphibious waders can count on a 
moment’s tranquility when the merlins are out on the hunt. When 
male and female take up the chase, it is as pretty a piece of wild 
hawking as one would wish to see. Nor is it only then that their 
troubles begin, for the omnipresent and voracious hooded crows are 
always on the look-out for the nests. The human birdnester 
seldom comes on them save by accident, for none of these birds 
invite detection by elaborate domestic arrangements ; they drop the 
eggs in any depression, on some natural lining of identical tints. 
But the keen-eyed crows are ever on the watch for any sign of life 
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to show them where food may be found. And sometimes, though 
not often, for they choose their nesting places above high-water 
mark, as the swamp dwellers of Central Africa build their houses on 
white-ant hills, they are drowned out in a torrential descent of 
spring rain, or they may be smothered in belated snowdrifts. But 
these casualties go for nothing in thinning their numbers, and netting 
or snaring, or wholesale slaughter in any shape, can never make any 
impression on the multitudes which annually migrate from the 
north. Happily for sportsmen and lovers of picturesque bird life, 
the snipe and the curlew, and the green and the golden plovers, 
besides being well able to take care of themselves, are tolerably 
independent of Wild Bird Preservation Acts. 
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THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS 
NO. I.—AT LARGE 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE RACING WORLD! where hope is ever springing afresh, to be in 
the majority of cases overtaken by disappointment ; where the 
unexpected continually happens, and, not seldom, what has seemed 
to be the practically impossible; where the ruling power is a half- 
merry, half-malicious little sprite called Luck. And its inhabitants! 
Surely nowhere else can be found so strange a conglomeration— 
kings and beggars, prime ministers and bootblacks, the owner of the 
Derby winner and the wretched hanger-on who risks his life amid a 
bewildering throng of ramshackle vehicles to earn a copper if he can 
by opening the door of a broken-down fly. 

A bulky volume might well be written under the title of 
“Royalty and Racing”; there would certainly be no lack of 
material. Readers need not fear that I am going to be archaic. 
The twelve chapters which will make up the present series of papers 
are to be devoted to actuality ; but I must express, in two brief lines, 
a regret that Samuel Pepys did not go racing and tell us something 
in detail about the proceedings of the monarch who gave the name 
to the Rowley Mile. On May 22nd, 1668, the Diarist records that 
‘the King and the Duke of York and Court are this day at New- 
market at a great horse race, and propose great pleasure for two or 
three days.” Five years before the King had been there, and 
in 1659 we find again, “I hear that to-morrow the King and the 
Duke of York set out for Newmarket by three in the morning to some 
foot and horse races; to be abroad ten or twelve days.” Macaulay 
tells how thirty years later, in 1698, the French ambassador 
“was invited to accompany William to Newmarket, where the 
largest and most splendid Spring Meeting ever known was to 
assemble.’ The attraction may be supposed to have been great, for 
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the risks of the journey were not trifling. Macaulay gives an account 
of these risks, but adds that they ‘did not deter men of rank and 
fashion from making the joyous pilgrimage to Newmarket. Half 
the Dukes in the kingdom were there; most of the chief Ministers 
of State swelled the crowd; nor was the Opposition unrepresented. 
Montagu stole two or three days from the Treasury, and Orford 
from the Admiralty ; Godolphin was there, looking after his horses 
and his bets, and probably went away a richer man than he came” 
—an astute inhabitant of the contemporary racing world. 

I will not linger over a retrospect of the curious and varied 
sights that have been seen by those who have stood upon the top 
of the immemorial ditch. Nowadays the superstitious take off their 
hats to it as they speed by in the train: the act is supposed 
to propitiate the little sprite 1 have mentioned, and some of his 
devotees would on no account omit their reverence. I well recollect 
the anxiety of old John Day to make his obeisance, when his eyes 
were dim and he feared he might pass the famous landmark with 
covered head. He anxiously enquired whether it was not close at 
hand, whether we were not there, whether—alarming thought !—we 
had not passed it; and, warned at the critical moment, his hat was 
duly raised. The late Duke of Beaufort also did not fail thus to 
greet the ditch; many times I have seen him smilingly salute, 
not because he believed in the superstition, but because it was the 
custom. 

That is enough about the last century, and very little shall be 
said about anything precedent to the time of the present owner 
of the Royal colours—‘‘ purple body with gold braid, scarlet sleeves, 
black velvet cap with gold fringe’—who has twice won the Derby 
and a great many other races, and, like other owners of lower rank, 
lost a very great many more, highly improper as such defeats 
appeared to another monarch—the Shah of Persia. ‘‘ Where was 
the King’s horse ?”’ that potentate enquired, with no little concern, 
when Ladas carried off the great Epsom race amid a storm of 
enthusiasm which was not altogether pleasing to the dusky ruler. 
“The King had no horse running,” he was told: and he unbent, 
much relieved. In the absence of the King’s horse, the Prime 
Minister’s was the one that ought to win; no disrespect had been 
committed to the throne, and all was well. 

During the last half-century there have been nine Prime 
Ministers (including Earl Russell who held office for 242 days), 
and three of them have been ardent and energetic inhabitants of the 
racing world. A fourth, Lord Beaconsfield, has at least written 
about racing ; and if the present Duke of Devonshire had chosen to 
accept his opportunities, there would have been a fourth racing 
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Prime Minister. The Stanleys were always such notable sportsmen 
that it seems altogether in accordance with the fitness of things that 
the family should have given names to the Derby and the Oaks. 
Lord Palmerston was a keen inhabitant of the world we are dis- 
cussing, and William Day in his Reminiscences gives a graphic little 
sketch of him. When at Broadlands, his seat in Hampshire, he 
“used to ride over to Danebury to see his horses, mounted on 
a thoroughbred hack, with his groom on another, and starting from 
his own front door would gallop all the way till he reached his 
destination. Indeed, on arriving at Danebury he would go round 
the yard once or twice, gradually reducing the pace until he could 
pull up. This may seem ludicrous, but it is no exaggeration—I 
have seen him do it myself. He used to wear dark trousers, and a 
dress coat of the same hue, the latter unbuttoned, and, of course, 
flying open; this gave him a strange appearance when riding so 
fast.” ‘‘ I have won my Derby,” was his reply to a congratulation 
on his accession to the premiership. In another recently published 
book of Reminiscences the author records how Lord Palmerston 
arrived at a reception on the evening of a Derby Day so full of the 
race that he would talk of nothing else, though the French and 
Turkish ambassadors—the latter could scarcely have been much 
edified—were eager to discuss other subjects. Of Lord Rosebery 
one can happily speak in the present tense, and, looking through the 
volume of ‘‘ Races to Come,” one finds with sincere satisfaction 
entries in his name of Oriole (Ladas—Orle), Ladurlad (Ladas—Trea- 
sure), Wilkie (Velasquez—Corstorphine), Jolly Beggar (Velasquez— 
Mauchline), Rosalba (Velasquez-—Serpentine), Chelys (Sir Visto— 
Chelandry), Gloriana (Galeazzo—Avilion), Jessant, sister to Oriole ; 
a daughter of Ladas and Kermesse, and a son of Velasquez and 
Sea Breeze. No successes are more popular than those of the pretty 
primrose and rose hoops. 

The Army are among the staunchest followers of racing, and 
the Navy have contributed notable adherents, with chief among 
them the late Admiral Rous, Dictator. Not seldom I have had the 
pleasure of greeting on a racecourse that gallant veteran, Admiral 
Sir Harry Keppel; and one of the most familiar figures on New- 
market Heathis Admiral Hedworth Lambton, on his hack, watching 
work in the mornings. Whilst he was doing such admirable service 
at Ladysmith, bearers of the white, green sleeves, rose cap, were in 
training at the headquarters of the Turf. The Church—that, too, 
is not without representatives. When a bygone Vernon Harcourt 
was Archbishop of York it is said that he was accustomed to walk in 
the grounds of the palace which adjoins the Knavesmire on days 
when racing was in progress, that gradually he approached nearer 
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and nearer to a gate from which a view of the course could be 
obtained, and that if he did not take considerable interest in the 
horses that galloped past him, appearances were deceptive. The 
breeder of that great mare, Apology, was a Lincolnshire parson, and 
frequently at meetings near London I have the pleasure of meeting 
a friend who is rector of a Surrey parish—a hardworking clergyman, 
who, when he can spare the time, delights in a day’s racing. 

A few years ago a dignitary of the Church, the then holder of a 
great historical office, who was a friend of my mother, did me the 
honour of saying he would like to make my acquaintance. I asked 
him to luncheon at one of my clubs; and as I was waiting for him 
wondered not a little what we should talk about. Several ecclesias- 
tical questions were prominent, but I was rather fearful that if we 
discussed them I might say something indiscreet. However, we sat 
down, and my guest opened the conversation. ‘‘ What a good thing 
that Nursery at Derby was for Lourdes yesterday !*’ he began; “I 
felt certain the horse could not be beaten as soon as I glanced down 
the weights.”” My dignitary was an inhabitant of the racing world, 
and a very keen one! 

The Bar—many exceedingly notable members must certainly 
be included. I think that, when writing about the late Lord Chief 
Justice, I have before now stated that he told me one year he had 
seventeen bets on the Cesarewitch, and lost every one of them! 
One Derby Day he was about to sit down to lunch in the Club 
Stand at Epsom, but before doing so, seeing me on the other side of 
the table, came over to ask me what I thought would run into a place. 
That Surefoot would win both of us were persuaded—how incorrectly 
need not now be said. I had an idea that Rathbeal and Ossory 
had the best chances, and on mentioning the latter Sir Charles 
Russell, as he then was, at once set off to search for John Porter and 
ascertain his views on the subject. A nice little place bet seemed 
to him more important than his meal. That the present Lord 
Brampton takes a remarkably intelligent interest in racing I happen 
to know, for more than once I have driven down with him to the 
distant winning posts at Newmarket in a friend’s fly; and I also 
have reason to be aware that Lord James, who might have been 
Lord Chancellor but that he had too noble a nature to allow his 
ambition to overcome his convictions, has watched races with a very 
shrewd appreciation of what was going on. The late Sir Frank 
Lockwood delighted in racing, and that he did not disdain an 
occasional bet I know from the fact that I have at times had the 
pleasure of doing little commissions for him, though, to go into 
detail, I believe these were to amuse and very modestly enrich a 
lady of his family. 
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Those whom I have just named are personages of some 
note, though, of course, none of them may be as great a man as 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, who scorns the Turf and everything con- 
nected with it, and is convinced that ‘the great bulk of the 
supporters of the Ring” would be equally eager to bet on spavined 
snails as on racehorses. That we who go racing can take any 
delight in the make and shape, the exquisite symmetry, of the 
thoroughbred horse; that we can be gratified by looking at him as 
he walks round, trained to the hour, his muscles showing beneath 
his satin skin; that we really admire the grace, smoothness, and 
restrained vigour of his action as he canters to the post; that we 
can really enjoy gazing at him as he puts his heart into his work, 
full of indomitable courage, responding to the skilful, well-timed 
call of his jockey in a hard-fought finish, Mr. Augustine Birrell does 
not believe. Spavined snails would do equally well for us poor 
creatures who, by the mistaken bounteousness of Providence, are 
privileged to breathe the same air which fills his highly superior 
lungs. We can only apologise to him for having been born and for 
the dreadfully low tastes which we have acquired. 

He will not agree with me—I do not suppose there is any subject 
upon which we should agree except the probable accuracy of the 
multiplication table—but I believe it none the less true that bets are 
sometimes made from other motives than a mere sordid desire to make 
money without working for it. A man may, and does sometimes, bet 
simply from an anxiety to vindicate his judgment. There is a great 
satisfaction to many people in being able to say “‘ I told you so!”” when 
something has fallen out as they anticipated; and the expression is 
emphasised when they have backed up their conviction with a wager. 
And on the subject of betting Iam reminded of the utterance of another 
legal luminary, Mr. Justice Grantham, who, in the course of a trial’ 
a few weeks ago, with what he supposed to be penetrating wisdom, 
the result of that wide knowledge of the world which all judges of 
course possess, solemnly cautioned all and sundry never to take a 
cheque from a bookmaker. During the last five and twenty years I 
have taken some thousands of cheques from members of the Ring, 
and, oddly enough, every single one of them has proved an exception 
to the rule which his lordship so astutely laid down. During this 
period I have never failed to write extensively about the folly of 
betting, and have given what I believe to be the soundest reasons 
why sensible men should abstain from it; but to preach is one thing, 
to practise quite another; and I have sedulously failed to follow my 
own recommendations. If I had all the money I have lost betting, 
deducting what I have won, the balance in my favour—well, it is 
not to be thought of without a sigh! These personal details I 
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introduce merely to show that assuredly I have no particular reason 
to love the Ring; but of all the innumerable cheques I have 
received from many drawers I have never found a single one that 
was not as good as a Bank of England note—if Mr. Justice 
Grantham, from the altitude of his inspired knowledge, will excuse 
me for saying so. And more than this, I have never, with one 
exception—a man who went under some years since, as he deserved 
to go—found a bookmaker who was not scrupulously exact and 
honest. Sometimes I have claimed less than was due to me in 
the confusion of making up accounts after a heavy week, having 
entered bets to the wrong man. Asa general rule the bookmaker 
has sent me the additional sum before I have asked him to look 
at the account and rectify it. There may be dishonest men in the 
Ring; if so, I have not come across them. The difficulty is to 
win money, not to be paid when you win it; and a bookmaker’s 
cheque, in my experience, is just exactly what Mr. Justice Grantham 
saysit is not. Let every man have the reputation that is due to him, 
whether he be a bookmaker who pays his debts, or a judge who 
talks indiscreetly about things he does not understand. 

We have seen that ‘‘the Army, the Navy, the Church, and the 
Bar,” contribute inhabitants to the racing world ; and indeed it is hard 
to find any section of the community from which they do not spring. 
The most unlikely people go racing, or “ follow” it, which means, I 
suppose, take an interest in it without being able to go. By how 
many thousands of people has the name of Sceptre been mentioned 
during the past months, for example? The racing world is a vastly 
bigger place than it is supposed to be by most of those who live out- 
side it, and notably by such persons as the well-meaning little group 
who have drafted a Bill to institute all sorts of reforms. They wish 
to put down betting, which is equally desirable and impossible, and 
are anxious to start their crusade by making penal the publication of 
the odds in daily newspapers, and preventing the passage of letters 
and telegrams on the subject of racing. I have discussed this matter 
elsewhere, and will here only touch upon it briefly, to say that the 
would-be reformers are attempting what cannot be done, and what, 
if it could be, would result in infinitely more harm than good. The 
state of the odds, as I have before remarked, and apologise for repe- 
tition, only the observation fits into the present place, is a matter of 
great interest to large numbers of people who have never had a bet 
in their lives. They like to know what, for instance, is the expert’s 
opinion as to the chances of His Majesty’s horse Mead for the 
Derby ; or in what estimation other animals belonging to friends, or 
to notable personages, are held. Betting is not illegal, and it is too 
eccentric an idea to pretend that the publication of the fact that bets 
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have been made can properly be regarded as an illegality. Even sup- 
posing that the state of the odds could be excluded from the news- 
papers, anyone who wished for information about ‘‘the market” 
would know where to obtain it—only the chances are that the odds 
would vary more, and probably be less fair; which, however, would be 
a matter between the layers and takers of them. Incidentally it 
may be observed that there is the less reason why these good people 
should trouble themselves, because the ante-post betting diminishes 
greatly from year to year; there are fewer races on which people bet 
in advance, and the volume of the wagering so decreases that nowadays 
a comparatively small wager revolutionises the market. As to opening 
letters to see if there is anything about betting in them, surely the 
public would never stand such an outrage on the privacy of corre- 
spondence ; though the inquisitive local postmistress and her young 
lady assistants would be provided with plenty of amusement about 
the affairs of neighbours as to which they felt a little inquisitive. 
The invention of a cipher, moreover, is such a common and simple 
thing, that people would be betting when the authorities thought they 
were buying potatoes or enquiring about the health of their aunts. 

Is it an honest world? It varies as other worlds do, but on the 
whole I verily believe it does not suffer by comparison, especially 
when one considers the temptations and opportunities which arise : 
on one side a little array of wealthy men, many of whom are practi- 
cally exuding gold; on the other side a very large array of exceedingly 
needy persons who have been attracted by the belief that there is 
something to be gained by a little exercise of wit and cunning, many 
of these latter being quite unscrupulous, and others ready to sail as 
near to the wind as they can do with the chance of saving some 
shreds of reputation. 

A wide difference exists between the observance of the spirit 
and the letter of the law. Mr. A. has a promising two-year-old. It 
is not nearly ready, but it has to be introduced to a racecourse ; to 
run it would sharpen it up; it has an engagement, and may just as 
well be sent to learn something of its business. The animal runs, 
its eyes are opened, it gathers what jumping off means, gets accus- 
tomed to colours, and presumably benefits. Sir B. C. also has a 
colt, and has tried it to be smart. It is not quite ready, and if it 
runs without making any show a good price may be obtainable about 
it in a race on which its owner has his eye a little later on. The 
jockey is told ‘‘ not to knock it about if it can’t win ”’—this being 
a formula which may mean one thing or another according to the 
manner in which it is expressed. In one case the affair is honest, 
in the other it is quite otherwise. 


Information! That is what most of the inhabitants of the 
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racing world are continually seeking, and it is wonderful in what 
out-of-the-way quarters they look for it. They see a race run, a 
public trial, conveying an obvious lesson, and frequently pay very 
little attention to it; but if the same animals had been tried at 
home, and news of the gallop had leaked out, they would be de- 
lighted with the idea that this time they really knew something. 
It is an absurdly credulous world. I have known men, popular 
owners of horses, on the most friendly terms with other owners, who 
should, and in point of fact really do, know everything that is to be 
known about some forthcoming race in which they are interested. 
They have the most solid grounds on which to make up their minds; 
and yet they are ready to listen to, and to be greatly influenced by, 
the almost certainly ill-based opinion of any hanger-on who supposes 
that he has made a discovery. 

I rather think I have told this story before, but it is so illustra- 
tive of the sort of thing which frequently happens that I must take 
my chance of its being new to the reader. A few years ago a con- 
nection of mine, with whom I lived a good deal, had a very mode- 
rate horse running at Newmarket. According to the estimate of it 
formed by trainer and owner and everyone connected with the 
stable it had no sort of chance. There were only four runners; two 
of them were very likely to beat it, the third seemed certain to do so, 
and long odds were laid on this one. I had a few sovereigns on the 
stable representative, on the very ‘off chance,” not quite liking the 
way the favourite walked—it struck me as walking rather lame ; and 
there must have been something the matter with him, for he was 
badly beaten, and to the great astonishment of those who knew most 
about the matter our horse won. A racecourse acquaintance, who 
had no idea that I was at all behind the scenes, turned to me 
triumphantly and asked me if I had backed it ? I replied that I had 
done so for a very small stake, which I had not at all expected to win. 

Why, it was a real good thing!” he exclaimed; ‘I knew it 
would win, and had a dash.” 

“7 don’t think it was very much fancied—in fact, I happen to 
know that the stable did not back it at all,” I humbly replied. 

“Don’t you believe it!” he said, ‘‘ it couldn’t be beat. I was 
told about it by the fishmonger at Bishop Stortford.” 

Why the fishmonger at Bishop Stortford should be supposed 
to know, I cannot tell; but the trial was right, the horse never won 
again, and if this unlikely tipster continued to back it, it must have 
cost him the equivalent of a great deal of fish. 

I do not suppose that the excellent people who desire to 
extinguish the racing world have the least idea of the amount of 
employment it affords and the extent to which it causes the circu- 
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lation of money. The foal is born. It provides occupation for the 
stud groom and his assistants; part of its life is passed in a box, 
which means work for builders, bricklayers, carpenters, joiners, 
blacksmiths, etc. The veterinary surgeon may be called in at any 
period of the animal’s life. In time it will want a little corn, and 
so the farmer benefits, as very likely do various vendors of patent 
foods; and from its early days the saddler has something to do with 
it in the provision of bits and bridles. It is sent to Newmarket, 
Doncaster, Ascot, or elsewhere for sale; here the railway companies 
come in, and the printer has his little turn in preparing catalogues 
and advertisements. It is purchased and sent to a trainer; saddles, 
bridles, rugs, clothing are required; the very best hay procurable 
is necessary; it has its own boy (who in some stables receives 25s. 
a week), and presently a jockey is wanted, who must be equipped 
with jacket and cap, boots and breeches; as also with whips and 
spurs, which are sometimes useful and frequently the reverse. Rail- 
way companies again, hotel keepers, proprietors of stabling and their 
assistants make money out of the animal. A race meeting is a 
harvest for cabmen in the town where the sport takes place. 
Letters of lodgings and provision merchants take their toll; the care 
of the racecourse and stands necessitates the employment of all sorts 
of men; when the horse has run it has to be sent home again— 
indeed, most of the railway companies derive a huge revenue from 
racing, to the advantage of their shareholders. The sporting 
press is largely sustained by racing, and there are few papers and 
periodicals whose editors do not deal more or less extensively with 
the subject. Books on racing are numerous, so that paper-makers, 
printers, binders, and others secure their share. Stands, weighing- 
rooms, stables have to be erected, hurdles to be made, fences 
built and maintained—how many miles of rails, I wonder, have 
been put up by carpenters on the fifty racecourses (I believe this 
is as nearly as possible the number now in use) which are scattered 
about England? And this means a considerable trade in wood. It 
is difficult to say where the expenditure which has its origin in racing 
actually ends, and what members of the community, far outside the 
limits of those who can be regarded as inhabitants of the racing 
world, do not derive incomes or have their incomes increased by 
the Turf. It certainly makes a very important addition to the revenue 
of the Post Office, especially of the telegraph department, and so 
to the tradesmen and their men and women who cater for the 
service: though it is not to be denied that many of these telegrams 
are very unfortunate in their effects, being sent by touts and tipsters 
to hungry and credulous victims who are induced to lose money 
which they cannot afford. I do not mean to say that all Turf 
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advisers come into this category, for some of them are no doubt 
good judges, who go about and are able to form a tolerably shrewd 
opinion of what is likely to happen; but these are the exceptions. 

I sat down to write a few introductory remarks to a series of 
papers to be published month by month, but the subject has 
expanded far beyond the space I intended to occupy. How extra- 
ordinarily interesting it would be to lovers of the Turf if they had 
a really accurate description of the manner in which racing was 
carried on, say, a hundred years ago! No such book is procurable, 
so far as I am aware, and with regard to racing as it is practised at 
the present day a great many mistaken notions are current. I have 
thought, therefore, that a detailed account of ‘‘ The Racing World 
and its Inhabitants,” as it exists at the present time, would be of 
value to-day, and would remain a serviceabie source of information 
to those who in the future would like to know how the sport was 
conducted at the beginning of the twentieth century. In this belief 
I have been fortunate enough in securing the assistance of a number 
of unquestionable experts, who have written, or are writing, articles 
which will appear from month to month. 

It has been the rule of this magazine, with very few exceptions, 
to publish authors’ names. During the last eight years a nom-de- 
plume has only been employed for special reasons on some six or 
eight occasions, and, so far as I remember, only two anonymous 
articles have been published—simply because I was unable to 
ascertain who sent them. In the coming series, however, names 
will not be given. Two or three of my writers tell me they greatly 
prefer that their identity should not be revealed; in one or two 
other cases the articles will be compiled from notes and conversa- 
tions, and those who are really responsible for them do not wish to 
give their names as actual authors. For the sake of uniformity, 
therefore, the series will appear as follows :— 

‘‘ Breeders and Breeding”’ ... By a Breeder. 

“ Trainers and Training” ... By a Trainer. 

“ Riders and Riding” ... ... By a Rider. 

Handicappers and Handicapping By a Handicapper. 

“ Bookmakers and Bookmaking’”’ _.... By a Bookmaker. 

Backers and Backing ”’ By a Backer. 

‘Starters and ine a Starter. 

“Judges and Judging” ... Bya Judge. 

“Owners and Owning ” By an Owner. 

The other two that will make up th dein have not yet been 
decided upon, but readers may be assured that they will come from 
the most trustworthy sources and record the experiences of writers 
in the inner circle of the Racing World. 
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THE BALLOON—BEFORE FILLING 


BALLOONING AS A PASTIME 
BY GERTRUDE BACON 


Ir is no very rash prophecy to hazard that before many years have 
passed aeronautics will be the popular pastime of the day, and ihe 
possession of an air-ship or a private balloon will seem as much a 
matter of course as of a yacht or a motor-car. Within only the last 
few months the founding of more than one aerial society and the 
exploits of certain well-known enthusiasts, both male and female, 
have gone far towards popularising a beautiful and fascinating pur- 
suit; and it seems eminently probable that what has long been the 
hobby of a few is about to become the amusement of the many. 
Nor is this at all to be wondered at. Granted the pleasure and 
benefit of travel, it will be at once seen what great advantage the 
aerial voyager possesses over his fellows on land or water. He can 
out-race—as has lately been put to the test—the swiftest motor-car, 
cyclist, or horseman, without exertion or accompaniment of dust or 
mud. He can readily distance—as has also lately been proved by 
experiment—the fleetest yacht afloat, without possible risk of those 
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unpleasant sensations that make many of us averse from a life on the 
ocean wave. From his lofty height the aeronaut can enjoy the un- 
surpassed view and the pure exhilarating air that the mountain- 
climber can only attain after long hours of severest toil. In the 
unknown risks and chances of a rough descent, or a voyage across 
the sea, there is just that spice of daring and adventure that makes 
ardent youth travel to distant shores for big-game shooting or the 
exploration of unknown tracts. 


PREPARING TO START 


Can we marvel at the fascination of ballooning when we watch 
with envious eye happy birds winging their way through the un- 
trammelled heavens, or be astonished at the wild, boyish enthusiasm 
of the aeronaut, no matter how experienced, when he finds himself 
aloft in that boundless realm, floating free in the blue vault or amid 
matchless scenes of fleecy cloudland, the wide expanse of earth 
beneath unfolding itself in vistas of beauty past description? No 
one is ever known to be content with one balloon voyage. Like 
dram-drinking, the taste but grows with indulgence, and it is a 
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noteworthy fact that not even severe accident or disaster can deter 
an old aeronaut from his beloved pursuit. 

Can it be possible to arouse in the reader who has never yet 
made a sky voyage some sense of the delight of such an experience, 
to give him some glimmering of the beauty of the scene, the keen 
exhilaration and delight of this rarest of pastimes? So high an aim 
is at least worthy the attempt. We will, therefore, with the reader’s 
consent, take a brief voyage aloft together some summer afternoon 
when the air is calm and the peaceful sky is flecked only with occa- 


THE FRIENDS WE LEAVE BEHIND US (TAKEN FROM 300 FEET HIGH) 


sional tiny clouds, innocent of all thought of rain, that ever and 
anon waft idly before the sun, casting their light shadows for a short 
while only upon the smiling landscape. 

The occasion is a gala gathering held in a sheltered corner ot 
the home park of an old south-country residence. From early in the 
day—for the gas supply in this rural neighbourhood is somewhat 
scanty —the experienced aeronaut has been on the ground, spreading 
his broad seams of red and yellow silk in a round flat mat upon the 
ground, laying over it carefully the huge meshed net, adjusting the 
valve in the centre, ranging the heavy ballast-bags around the cir- 
cumference. All, at length, in readiness, the attendant emissary 
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from the gasworks has turned on the supply; and now for several 
hours the gaudy silk has been swelling and rippling with the inrush- 
ing gas, raising fold after fold gently from the ground, until it 
stands erect, towering up among the trees some fifty feet into the air, 
its shapely pear-like form fully revealed, and its net fitting closely 
upon the fully expanded body. 

The gas is turned off, and now only the encircling ring of 
ballast-bags restrains the impatient monster fretting to be free. 
Eager spectators cluster thickly round the ropes as the heavy “‘ring”’ 


OVER THE COUNTRY (1,500 FEET) 


is fixed in position, and the wicker car with stout iron grapnel 
attached is brought forward. Into this basket the aeronautical 
party have already stowed their exira wraps, cameras, flasks, and 
sandwiches (it is always well to be provided with the materials for 
a meal in view of a descent in sparsely populated or inhospitable 
regions). The car is fixed, and the captain gives a swift glance 
round. Allis ready. “Jumpin!” Then quickly we scramble over 
the high edge of the car and stand expectant within. 

The master of the ceremonies is perched up in the ring, adjust- 
ing the valve line. His last act is to open the mouth of the balloon, 
which would infallibly burst when aloft if this precaution were 
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neglected. He steps down upon the rim of the basket, carefully 
directing the removal of the extra sand-bags and restraining hands. 
A short excursion at the end of a rope, while the crowd shouts ex- 
pectantly, shows scarcely enough lifting power. ‘‘ One more bag 
out!” Our craft bounds upward with right good will. ‘‘ Let go!” 
and we are gazing down in joyous amazement upon a group of 


OVER THE SUBURBS (1,000 FEET) 


people shrunk in a moment from a great crowd to a mere handfui of 
tiny puppets, growing every moment more insignificant, while the 
rousing cheer fades instantly into the muffled silence of another 
world. 

It is indeed another world—a world of peace and unruffled 
tranquillity. Let the wind blowas it may, we, borne smoothly on its 
wings, feel no breath of air upon our faces. No object rises before 
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us to bar our progress, steer our course as we will. We have the 
whole heavens to ourselves, and not even the birds invade our lofty 
territory ; for one thing they fly aghast at our strange appearance, 
for another we are shortly beyond the range of even the skylark’s 
loftiest flight. We are mounting very rapidly, for our car is lightly 
laden and the local gas buoyant and good. Every now and then we 
catch a whiff of this gas now pouring out of the neck of the balloon 
high above us—sure proof of the rapidity of our ascent—and there is 
a slight singing in our ears due to the rare atmosphere in which we 


NEARING THE TOWN (2,000 FEET) 


find ourselves, which can at once be relieved by the simple act of 
swallowing. 


But this is absolutely the only physical sensation, apart from 
the wholly joyous feelings of delight and exhilaration and admira- 
tion that our novel position engenders in us. When we are down 
on earth once more our friends will cluster round us and ask the 
usual questions with which they always bombard the aeronaut, or 
“‘ balloonatic,”’ as they will probably term him. ‘‘Do you not feel 
sea-sick aloft ?’’ ‘Were you not giddy?” Didn’t you want to 
throw yourself down from that dreadful height ? ” 

However natural these questions may seem upon the ground 
before we have yet hazarded an ascent, here, at least, a mile above 
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the earth, they appear ridiculous indeed. Sea-sick! Why, one’s 
armchair at home could not be steadier and more devoid of appa- 
rent motion. Giddy! We never were so clear-headed before in all 
our lives; and though perhaps we are not in general blessed with 
what is known as a ‘‘ good head”’ for heights, and find the down- 
ward view from a lofty tower or scaffold decidedly uncomfortable to 
contemplate, yet here we are delighted to discover that we can gaze 
down into the tremendous gulf below without a shadow of sensation 
of uneasiness. This latter fact is perhaps hard to account for, but 
it is none the less true for all that. 


OVER THE SUBURBS—SHOWING RAILWAY LINE 


And oh! the indescribable beauty, novelty, and charm ot the 
scene that lies beneath! There is the familiar park, the well-known 
fields and lanes beyond; the clustering houses, and the little country 
town over which we are about to cross. We recognise them all, and 
yet how strange and unreal they appear! The great house and the 
neighbouring church have shrunk to the dimensions of tiny children’s 
toys. A handkerchief would cover half the country-side. The world, 
too, is reduced to a level plain, for at this height hills and dales are 
merged in one. Through the brilliant green of the water meadows 
we can note the silver river almost, it seems, from source to finish. 
Across the open common the white roads are traced out like the 
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meshes of a spider's web. The town suggests nothing so much as a 
vividly coloured map drawn with marvellous minuteness of detail. 
The woods appear a billowy ocean of verdure, and the fields a 
fantastic patchwork of gold and brown and green and yellow. 

In one meadow is a group of tiny white dots. Sheep they 
must be; and despite our height and their apparently down-bent 
heads they seem aware of our presence, for they scatter wildly. In 
another field a village cricket match is in progress, and two other 
white dots are running to and fro between the wickets. But the 
game is interrupted in full swing, and we hear the faint cheer that 
comes up to us from the whole field. In an adjoining farm a dog is 
barking furiously at us, the crowing of a cock rises to us shrill and 
clear, and anon our ears are assailed by the high-pitched voices of a 
party of children just loose from school. These are the only sounds 
that invade the quiet of our peaceful realm until we are above the 
town, where the clatter of hoofs and wheels unites in a dull and 
gentle murmur, and the whistle of the train at the station echoes as 
near as if just at hand. 

The eye can never tire of watching each beauty of the ever- 
changing landscape as it unfolds itself beneath. But we are to have 
another sensation afforded us this afternoon. Even as we gaze 
downward upon the suburbs of the town we perceive its outlines 
rapidly growing indistinct and dimmed. An ever-thickening veil is 
being rapidly drawn across the scene, and in a moment the earth has 
totally disappeared ; not only the earth, indeed, but the sky as well 
and the great body of our balloon, and we are lost in densest white 
fog, clinging heavily about us like a warm, damp, smothering 
blanket. Where are we, and whence comes this sudden mist? Is 
it indeed that summer cloud we saw from below as a thing of beauty 
not long ago? In truth it is, and shortly after we may again see 
how fair a thing it is, viewed from the outside ; for we mount above 
it, and look down upon a sea of softest, filmiest, tossing white 
vapour, piled in waves and mountain billows, with crests glittering 
in the sunlight, and deepest purple shadows between. In all our 
voyages we see nothing lovelier than this matchless cloudscape, 
through rifts in which we catch glimpses of the earth beneath. 

And so on we sweep, from one glory to another, through the 
long afternoon, and presently shadows begin to darken on the 
country below, and we perceive that though the sun yet shines 
upon us above the horizon, yet on the ground he has already sunk 
behind the hills. Our craft takes a downward swoop, it sails 
closer along over the fields, and we catch the shouted comments of 
the labourers at the farm and hear the whirring of the pheasants in 
the wood. Lower we swoop and lower, and the startled horses 
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in the paddock race wildly over the grass. Our long trail-rope, 
which hangs dangling some 300 feet below the car, is beginning to 
sweep the tops of the trees now, and we know that the end is near 
at hand. 

It comes almost sooner than we expect. Crossing a small 
plantation the rope catches in the last tree of the wood and holds 
fast. A slight jerk and our course is stayed, for the rope refuses to 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE DAY—THE DESCENT 


disentangle itself. We are hovering over a dry and inviting stubble- 
field, and already half a score of countrymen have appeared on the 
scene, jumping hedges and ditches in mad exciterment—all panting 
and shouting together. This seems a good place to land, for we 
have noticed while aloft that a village and railway station are close 
at hand. So our captain seizes the valve line in both hands and 
tugs it smartly, and we hear the snap far above that tells that the 
valve has opened. Then he takes hold upon the tightly held trail- 
rope and begins hauling upon it, with a result that we begin to float 
gently downward. 
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We are in luck’s way, for the breeze, light as it was, has died 
away completely at sunset, and our craft touches earth in the 
stubble-field as gently as a feather. The eager rustics seize upon 
the basket, and then, and not till then, we scramble out and stretch 
our limbs, somewhat cramped from our late narrow quarters. The 
balloon is still full of gas, and indeed our good-natured leader allows 
a few of the bystanders to indulge in a short captive ascent or two 
at the end of a rope—a privilege vastly appreciated. But it is 
growing late now, and it is time we made preparations to catch 
the evening train. So the remaining gas is liberated, and willing 
helpers assist in folding up the huge mass of silk and net and 
packing it neatly into its own car. Meantime a horse and waggon 
has been borrowed from the neighbouring farm and appears on the 
scene, the balloon is hoisted into it, we follow suit, and with a 
hearty cheer from our kind friends we jog off to the railway station 
and so homewards in the failing light. 
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A DAY WITH A HASKELL BALL 


BY CYRIL MULLETT 


Brown is my friend. One fine morning I saw him standing out- 
side the club-house, examining with close admiration a_bluish- 
white pimpled-looking sphere. When he saw me he hastily thrust 


the interesting object into his pocket. 

‘* Want a match, Brown?” I asked. 

“Well, yes,” he replied, with just a little hesitation. 

*“ All right,” I said, ‘I won’t be a moment changing.” 

I looked back as I opened the door, and I saw that Brown had 
taken the object from his pocket and was again caressing it. 

When we got on the first tee Brown said to me with some 
apologetic inflexion : 

** Let’s see; you play with guttas, don’t you?” 

“ Brown,” I said, “‘you are my friend. I have known you 
since you were no higher than your cleek. I have borne with you 
for two and thirty years. If your gratitude for my forbearance 
resolves itself into a desire to smother me with a rubber-cored ball 
I feel it sharper than a serpent’s tooth, but I bid you go on.” 

“Oh, bosh!” he said. ‘‘ But, you see, I’ve just bought this 
Haskell from Robinson, and I want to play with it. You don’t 
mind, do you?” 

** How much did you give for it?” 

Half-a-crown.” 

“Ah, you rich men, who can afford to buy needles with elastic 
eyes!” 

“What are you driving at ?” he asked. 

“Oh, if it’s too deep for you, Brown, drive away at your Haskell.” 
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‘* Well,’ he said, ‘‘ these Haskells travel, and I’m rather fearful 
of getting into the stream and losing the ball. Would you mind 
your caddie going down there in case of accidents ?” 

‘“‘ All right,” I said. I had it on my tongue to ask him why his 
caddie could not go; but Brown is my friend, so I said nothing. I 
began to reflect whether there was anything in a Haskell ball potent 
to change the nature of its user. 

The ball went off the club like a piece of putty, and, sure 
enough, got into the water. Brown did not wait for me to drive, 
but rushed off with his boy down to the stream, where the two 
threw stones and turf at the ball till it was persuaded to come 
within their reach. I had to let a couple of matches go off. When 
I drove my shot lay short of the stream, and I was over in two. 
Brown had to play his third, and Mr. Haskell rocketed across the 
green like a slipped greyhound. 

“You wanted a heavy cut on the ball there,” I remarked. 

‘“Oh, you mustn’t do that,’ he answered, with much supe- 
riority. ‘‘ These balls cut so.” 

“Just what you wanted ; but play two more,” I returned. 

He played two more. I got down in four and won the hole. 
On the second tee, I said: 

“‘ That ball of yours has one disadvantage.” 

What?” 

“Its core.”’ 

“Ah, you wait,” he said. ‘‘ There’s no stream at this hole.” 

‘“No,” I answered of malice aforethought, “ but there’s dreadful 
long grass on the right, and if you slice a bit——” 

I drove off. When Brown took his stance I could see that long 
grass lay heavy on his mind. He looked to the right and he looked 
at his ball; he looked at his ball and he looked to the right. Then 
he sliced sweetly. 

** Mark it!’ he screamed, and we all ran for it as hard as we 
could. For twenty mortal minutes we beat the long grass for that 
ball. Half-a-dozen matches passed us. At last I grew tired, and 
said mildly : 

‘““Time’s up, Brown, you know. I think it’s my hole.” 

“ Damn the Green Committee,” he exclaimed, savagely. ‘“‘ Why 
wasn’t that grass cut? Penalty fora bad shot I quite agree with, 
but it should NOT entail the loss of the ball.” 

‘We lose time, temper, and half-a-crown; and the Green Com- 
mittee’s an ass. What’s that in those nettles there ?”’ 

Brown sprang forward. It was the ball. He was so elated at 
finding it that he picked it up in his joy. He breathed on it lovingly, 
and sponged it carefully. 
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“I give you the hole,” he said, in the happiness that makes 
for generosity. 

“What are you going to take here?” he asked on the third tee. 

‘‘ Well, I shall use the iron,” I answered, ‘‘ but with that ball of 
yours you had better take the mashie.”’ 

“Um,” he said, ‘‘my mashie has a nasty jag on it—I came 
- down on a stone or something at the first hole—and I’m afraid it 
will damage the ball.” 

“Well, you can’t make omelettes without breaking eggs, or 
play golf without hitting the ball, even if it is a Haskell.” 

I made my shot. Brown took up his mashie and began 
trying to smooth the jag against the edge of the sand-box. A 
match came up. ‘‘Go on,” said Brown. The edge of the box did 
not appear to be much good for jags, so he took out his cleek; then 
he put it back and took out his iron. Another match came up. 
‘Go on,” said Brown. He put back his iron and took out a 
‘“‘jigger.’’ He was addressing the ball in a tentative sort of way 
when another match came up. ‘‘ Go on,” said Brown. I reclined 
on the grass, filled a pipe, and puffed away peacefully. 

“You can call me,” I said, ‘‘when you've got on terms with 
that Haskell.”’ 

‘“T know,” he exclaimed. “I'll take the putter. I shall run 
the bunker beautifully with this ball and Jay dead.” 

“Fire away,” I grunted. He fired away. The ball leaped 
with graceful curves till it reached the bunker ; then it shot several 
miles in the air and fell—our side. 

‘Did you ever see such beastly luck in your life?’ said Brown. 

“Luck,” I remarked, ‘‘is just the capacity, or want of it, to 
turn our opportunities to account. You should have used your 
mashie.” 

“‘ How the jagged opportunity could I use a damaged mashie to 
a Haskell ball?” he said angrily. 

“You should carry a blacksmith’s shop with you when you go 
Haskelling.” 

Like many a better man I soon repented of my speech. 
Brown thought it contained the germ of a good idea (I am his 
friend), and he sent his caddie off to the clubmaker’s shop with 
instructions to borrow a file and wait for us on the fifth green. 
Meanwhile the Haskell lay in a deep hoof-mark, and Brown looked 
at it ruefully. 

“T can’t get it out without the niblick,”’ he said. 

“It is what niblicks are made for.” 

‘* Excuse me,” he answered; “ but Haskells are not made for 
niblicks.” 
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“When I get a Haskell I know what I shall do with it,” I 
said. 

“Play with it, I suppose.” 

“No; I shall wrap it in cotton wool and take it to my 
banker’s.” 

‘Fore! shouted someone behind us. 

‘“‘ Here, Brown, pitch the ball over,” I said. 

‘“‘T give up the hole,” he said. 

On the fourth tee my boy teed Brown’s ball for him. 

“‘Look here, boy,” he said, “when you tee a Haskell ball 
always remember to place the maker’s name against the club.” 

“Why?” I enquired. 

‘If you hit the ball across its equator it is likely to crack it.” 

**T see; you must not hit Mr. Haskell below the belt.” 

This time Brown got in a very fine shot. It was thirty yards 
or so in front of mine. His face crinkled into a hundred smiles. 

“What do you think of Haskells now ? ” 

** Driving is force,” I said. 

Brown took his brassie. The ball fell short of the bunker, gave 
a mighty leap, and lay on the green. 

* What do you think of Haskells now ? ” 

Approaching is chance,” I said. 

I played three on to the green and lay two yards from the hole. 
Brown putted across the green, hit my ball, broke to the right, and 
holed out. 

*‘ What do you think of Haskells now?” 

**And putting’s a fluke,” I said. 

We got on fairly well till within about fifty yards of the fifth 
green, when the boy came running up with the file. Brown at 
once set to work at his jagged mashie. About ten matches passed 
us. I walked away and talked to the men as they came on to the 
sixteenth tee. Brown is my friend, so after some time I went back 
to him. Just then a player came up quite close to us and foozled 
badly. He muttered something and went on. Presently he re- 
turned, saying, “‘Sorry, but I’m afraid I played the wrong ball. 
Is this yours?” and he held out Brown’s Haskell showing a gash 
you could have laid your finger in, Brown cursed, I yelled with 
laughter, and the man walked calmly away. At length I said: 

“If those repairs of yours are neatly executed, Brown, we 
might be getting on. J’m getting hungry.” 

Brown agreed, but he was so upset at the accident to his ball 
that his hand shook, and he missed his stroke altogether. 

“ Pick it up,” he roared to the caddie. ‘‘ Really, the idiots who 
play over this course——. I shall join some other club.” 
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“Yes,” I said. ‘‘ Personally, at the present moment, I am 
inclined to the Sandwich.”’ 

On the sixth tee Brown said he must repair the cut “ the fool ” 
had made, and he borrowed my matches to do the same, but as fast 
as he struck them the wind blew them out. I watched the holocaust 
with an interest that grew as the matches dwindled. There were 
only six left now. Necessity, they say, is the mother of invention : 
Brown emptied his bag of its clubs, and lying on his stomach set 
to work in the sheltering tunnel. I gently remarked that it was 
long past lunch time. 

‘* Never mind,’ he mumbled. ‘I don’t want any lunch. We 
shan’t be bothered now by any fool who doesn’t know his own ball.” 

I sat down and pondered. Surely there must be something 
destructive to the moral fibre about a Haskell ball. Brown used 
to be a very decent fellow. I once, during a former period of 
leisure, evolved two ‘‘illustrations.”’ Selfishness I defined as wear- 
ing a mackintosh in a crowded ’bus on a wet day; unselfishness, as 
the putting up a weathercock on your own roof. As I sat forlorn 
on that tee I mentally altered my illustrations into: (1) Playing 
with a Haskell ball; (2) Playing with him who is playing with a 
Haskell ball. 

‘“‘T’m ready now,” said Brown. 

Brown is my friend, so I tightened my waistcoat and said, 
“Come on.” 

There is a tree on the course to the sixth green. A cored 
ball, I take it, may contain anything. I venture to suggest that 
Brown’s ball contained a devil. It dropped near the tree above men- 
tioned and bounced violently up among the branches. 

“Did anybody see it fall?’ asked Brown, anxiously. 

Nobody had seen it fall, so Brown said it must have lodged in 
the tree, and we must climb up to look for it. I declined to climb, 
and asked pathetically if a/J my matches were gone. Alas! there 
was not one left, so I sat down disconsolate on the boll of the oak 
while Brown and the boys took off their coats and essayed to 
mount up into the tree. The boys were soon up, and were evidently 
on for a ‘‘ rag,” since they began racing each other to the top where 
the ball could not be. Brown is rather stout, and found his agility 
a little too low to enable him to seize the necessary “ first aid” of 
the lowest branch, so he insisted on my ‘‘bumping him up.” 
‘Bumping up” a heavy man is not a congenial occupation when 
you are faint with hunger, and have not been happy for some hours 
previously. 

“ Brown,” I called out, “why are you and this game in 
sympathy ?” 
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“Don’t know, my boy,” he shouted from some umbrageous 
depth. 

‘* Because there is a deal of wait about both.” 

He did not answer, so I sat down and went to sleep. I dreamed 
I had been lunching on Haskell balls, and that they lay heavy on 
my chest. I awoke to find a large dead bough, dislodged by Brown 
or the boys, lying across my diaphragm. An afternoon foursome 
came up. 

‘“What on earth are you doing there?” asked one man. 
Haven’t you anyone to play with ?” 

““Oh, yes. I’m playing Patience,” I answered. ‘‘It’s a fine 
game if you play it slowly. Someone hides a Haskell ball in a tree, 
and you hang about till he finds it.” 

The foursome passed on, and I resigned myself to what fate and 
Brown might have in store for me. At length there came a whoop 
from the tree and a shout, full of joy, of “I’ve got it!’ The boys 
swung down, and Brown came tumbling after. 

** What do you think?” he said. “It wasinanest. I shall 
send it up to Golf!” 

‘What, the nest?” 

‘““ No, the anecdote. I shall write an account of it directly I’ve 
finished this round.” 

“I fear Golf will lose an interesting story,”’ 1 muttered. 

Brown dropped the ball behind him. ‘ Let me see,” he said, 
play the odd, don’t 

*“No, you don’t,” I said. ‘‘ That tree is a hazard, and you 
should have played the ball where it lay.” 

“Oh, well, of course, if you’re going to play the strict game—— ” 
and he spoke in an injured tone. 

I said nothing. Brown is my friend, and we walked to the 
seventh tee. 

The seventh is a long hole. Brown got in a very nice drive and 
then a good brassie. It took him nearly a quarter of an hour to make 
up his mind to use the brassie. The sacred ball was slightly hanging, 
and he was fearful of coming down on top of it; but he got it nice 
and clean, and was happy. His two shots had put him quite sixty 
yards in front of me. I played my third, and then we went after 
Brown’s ball, but it was nowhere to be seen. It was a nice level bit 
of turf, and the ball had been marked down to what seemed a 
certainty—about a yard to the right of the big bunker. We spread 
out, but all to no purpose, till 1 suggested that perhaps a rabbit 
scrape at the end of the bunker offered a possible solution of the 
mystery. Brown was down on his knees in a jiffy, peering into the 
hole. He said he thought he saw something white at the end of it. 
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He raked about with his cleek for a long time, but no ball came up; 
then he tried to thrust his arm down, but the opening was too small 
to admit the member. 

“T think you must give it up this time, Brown,” I said. 

He looked at me in mournful surprise. ‘‘ Give up a Haskell?” 
he said. ‘It’s too bad, though, of the Green Committee laying 
these ball traps all over the course.” 

‘* But it is a rabbit that hath done this thing.” 

‘* Then the committee ought to see such places are stopped. 
‘* Here, Smith!’’ he shouted to a match that was passing, ‘‘ you are 
on the G.C. Why don’t you look after the rabbit scrapes ? ”’ 

What’s the matter ?” inquired Smith. 

“My ball has gone down this hole, and I can’t get it up. It’s 
a Haskell.” 

‘*You’re like the boy who swallowed the sixpence,” said Smith. 

““Tt’s five sixpences,” I murmured. 

Smith laughed and passed on. Brown said Smith was a fool. 
I sat down and waited for our next move—not that I hoped it would 
be onward. Brown said there was no help for it: we must dig the 
ball out ; so we set to work hacking at the earth with our mashies. 
The ground, however, was hard; so after half an hour we desisted, 
having made but slight impression on the unyielding soil. Brown 
looked worried, and mopped his brow. I faintly suggested it was 
past tea-time, and that I had had no food since breakfast. Brown 
said he never wanted food while playing golf. Brown is my friend, 
so I did not say I had not been playing golf—much. Just then a 
man carrying a spade came along the lane which skirts the course. 
Brown hailed him with rapture. The man at once entered into the 
spirit of the thing, and commenced to lay out an excavation of about 
six feet by three. We were looking on with much interest, when 
the captain came running up in a towering rage and asked what 
the blank we were doing. 

“T’ve lost a Haskell,’”’ said Brown. 

The captain blanked Brown and the Haskell for all he was 
worth in a certain vocabulistic line. He ordered the man to stop 
excavating, but the last spadeful threw up the ball. The captain, in 
a passion, struck at it with the stick he was carrying, but Brown 
rushed in regardless of personal injury, and rescued it. The captain 
strode away vowing it should be made a committee question. 
Brown said: 

“That ruffian has quite upset me. I think I'll give up the 
hole.” 

“Fill it up,” I said to the man, and I gave him a shilling. 
Brown is my friend. 
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The butcher who rents the ‘‘ feed’’ on our links possesses a 
goat. ‘‘ Billy” is usually staked somewhere about on the course, 
and of him it is not well for you to be on the lee side. He 
is generally at one end of a long chain fastened to a spike which 
has been driven into the ground. Sometimes, however, he contrives 
to uproot the spike, and then he roams about, as well as the chain 
will permit, and tries to butt things. Billy eats grass, but does not 
disdain such trifles as tobacco pouches, old boots, derelict club-heads, 
flags red and white, and has been suspected even of having assimi- 
lated the indigestible gutta. When we reached the eighth tee we saw 
Billy browsing on the left, half-way up the course. Brown pulled 
his shot; and Mr. Haskell, ever prone to mischief, described a 
beautiful and alluring curve in favour of the goat. Billy saw the 
ball, and with the flavour, probably, of former exquisite moments in 
his mouth, made strenuous efforts to reach it. Brown took in the 
situation at a glance, and with a wild yell bounded off to the rescue, 
the boys and I following at his heels. Brown -kept yelling and 
flourishing his driver; Billy kept hurling himself against his collar. 
The boys tripped over the bags and fell ; I laughed till I got a stitch 
in my side. Brown was within ten yards of the ball when Billy, 
desperate, gave an extra lunge. Up came the stake. There wasa 
rush, a scramble, a mixing up of man and beast; but the beast got 
the ball, and, before Brown could rise, was careering away with it as 
fast as the chain would allow. Brown went on in pursuit; Billy, 
with the ball in his mouth, turned and tried to butt Brown. 
Brown jumped aside, and, nothing daunted, returned to the attack. 
This went on for some time, and the air became heavy with goat, 
till one of the boys got hold of the chain and deftly threw the 
malodorous beast on its back. Brown rushed in like a Trojan, and, 
seizing the animal by its beard and a horn, yelled to me to thrust the 
iron between its jaws. By a quick movement I managed to jerk the 
ball out ; the boy drove the spike firmly into the earth, and then we 
all retired, leaving the discomfited Billy vainly tugging at the now 
fast chain. Brown smelt horribly from his encounter, so I gave him 
the ball and stood aside. 

““It’s—cracked,”’ he panted. ‘‘ It—can-—be—re-made; but— 
did — you —ever— know—a—course —like—this ? where—a—ball- 
eating—goat—— 

“Goats,” I said, ‘‘like men, have their weaknesses. Some- 
times they are Haskell balls.” 

It was growing dusk when we got tothe ninth tee. I was very 
tired and sad. The caddies said they must be going now; their 
mothers would be getting anxious and come to look for them. I 
suggested that as the light was queer we had better go in, but 
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Brown said we would playjust one more hole. I assented; Brown 
is my friend. I foozled my shot, but Brown rose to the opportunity. 
He made a mighty swipe—and sliced his ball out of bounds into the 
lane. 

** Distance,” I said, wearily. 

“Hang distance,” he cried. ‘I must go and look after that 
ball.” 

Patiently we followed him over the fence, into the lane. Brown 
went up the lane. I and the caddies went down. Peering and 
looking, cautiously, step by step, we drew further and further away 
till we reached the bend which would hide us from Brown should 
he look back. Then, with one wild impulse, I and the boys girded 
up our loins for a mighty effort, and we fled down the path as for 
our lives. Round the corner we rushed, and into the club-house by 
the back way. There I flung myself into an arm-chair and felt 
that nothing less than half a bottle of Bollinger would meet the 
occasion. 

Brown is my friend; but I have not seen him since the day I 
left him in the lane. I am told he is still looking for that Haskell. 
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THE CORACLE AND THE ANGLER 


BY C. BINGHAM NEWLAND 


WHEN fishing over large expanses of water, such as lakes, lochs, 
and wide rivers, fish can only be approached by means of some 
kind of boat. In most cases this implies a boatman, sometimes 
two; thus it may be that to effect the capture of one fish, the 
combined efforts of three men are required, a proceeding that 
sounds unfair to the fish. Though not actually unsportsmanlike, 
yet, in my estimation, the system falls short of ideal boat-angling. 
When, however, the angler in his own person undertakes the 
entire responsibility, that is to say ‘“‘ paddles his own canoe”’ 
whilst fishing at the same time, then there is no question as to 
the equality of the contest, and in consequence the sport is more 
satisfactory. Such kind of angling can only be effectively achieved 
by the aid of a queer little vessel known as the coracle. 

The Welsh coracle is essentially a craft which when used 
for fishing purposes admits of no assistant boatman, though at 
a pinch a passenger may be safely ferried across a river. Any- 
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one accustomed to this cockleshell of a boat has an immense 
advantage when fishing deep water overhung by bushes. Before 
proceeding, however, I will give a short description of the bark 
itself. In form and shape it resembles the half of a walnut shell ; 
add to this a strip of wood across it from side to side, and there 
you have almost an exact model. To propel it a narrow, single- 
bladed paddle is used. The coracle is the simplest form of boat 
conceivable ; and yet, for the purposes to which it is put, nothing 
can possibly serve better. I should say, without doubt, the coracle 
was the ‘common stock” from which all other vessels have 
evolved. It is the boat of the ancient Briton, who, we are told, 
stretched the skins of beasts over the framework, which no doubt 
answered just as well as the tarred canvas now in use. 

The coracle is made and used almost exclusively in Wales and 
the bordering country ; the Irish boat of this name, though equally 
primitive, is of totally different form. There are many, including 
anglers, who have never seen or even heard of a coracle, so that 
its use in connection with the fly rod is by no means generally 
understood ; indeed, those who practise this sort of fishing are few 
and far between. Having the advantage of many years’ coracling 
experience, an account of the method of proceeding may therefore 
be of interest. 

At first sight one wonders how such a primitive and apparently 
unsafe boat can have survived; but the reason of its existence is easily 
understood when observing a couple of these little crafts, manned 
by natives, and at work on rivers such as the Towy and Teifi in 
South Wales. They may be seen floating down stream in pairs, and 
for the moment the uninitiated observer is at a loss to know what they 
are about; but on closer inspection each man is seen holding a line 
whilst paddling with his disengaged arm. This line, connecting the 
two coracles, supports a net, which sweeps the bottom of the river in 
the form of a crescent, and woe to Salmo salar when its deadly 
meshes encircle him. Many salmon and sewen are captured in 
this way, and I am bound to say that if any kind of netting can 
be classed as sport, this is ont and out the most sporting method. 

This, then, is the primary reason and purpose of the coracle, 
and we shall see to what use the fly-fisher can turn it. But before 
attempting to take a rod on board, the man must first prove himself 
a master of the craft. The novice should learn to sit a coracle 
properly, and then practise the use of the paddle, which may be 
worked with both hands, or either arm singly ; for angling purposes 
this latter is essential. When once he feels at home in a coracle there 
is little danger of a person being capsized ; it is not nearly as unsafe 
as at first sight appears; all, however, depends on sitting in the centre 
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and keeping one’s legs wide apart with a foot firmly planted in 
either corner of what may be called the bows. When an upset 
does occur, it is generally on embarking or debarking; this certainly 
requires practice, especially when the vessel is floating on deep 
and perhaps moving water, and there is no suitable place to ground 
her. However, with a little confidence the difficulty is easily 
overcome, always bearing in mind that a true balance must be 
kept ; this implies that at the critical moment, as the foot touches 
the bottom lathes, the whole weight of the body should be instantly 
thrown on the centre of the board (thwart). The most awkward em- 
barkation is from the water itself; for instance, supposing the angler 
to be wading alongside of his coracle in deepish water, and that he 
wishes to resume his seat, he may find it a somewhat difficult 
matter. Nevertheless, it can be done, and should be practised. 
The method I have adopted is as follows :—After having put in the 
rod securely, stand at the side of the coracle and grasp the edges of 
the board with both hands as far along as can be reached, then 
make the best spring you can manage under the circumstances (the 
circumstances being waders and perhaps an uneven bottom), and 
drag yourself along the board. Of course, the coracle cocks up 
until nearly gunwale under, but, if smart, you can just save it 
without shipping water; only there must be no mistake, or a duck- 
ing is likely to ensue. 

On one occasion this somewhat ungraceful accomplishment 
stood me in good stead; and as the story demonstrates the utility of 
the coracle as a possible life-saving apparatus, I will not apologise 
for relating it. The incident occurred on a Norwegian river. 
Being in those days young and enthusiastic, nothing would serve 
but I must take out a coracle. This I had specially made; it was 
in pieces, arranged so as to screw together ; the whole was packed flat 
and sewn up in the canvas which eventually formed the covering 
of the boat. To screw together and pitch inside and out occu- 
pied the best part of two days, and when complete the craft was 
not entirely satisfactory, for it was somewhat rickety, and did not 
sit level on the water unless ballasted; consequently it was never 
very safe, nor indeed, except for this one occasion, of much use, 
for I found the streams too rapid to anchor in. One morning, 
whilst wading down a very rapid run above a wooden bridge 
which crossed the river not far from the house, I hooked a salmon; 
he at once set off down stream in the direction of the bridge. 
On attempting to get to shore I found I had been drawn too far 
down, and that there was a deep channel between me and the 
land; I was thus cut off and unable to get back against the current, 
in fact I could barely stand, and was being forced on by the water, 
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so had no choice but to keep going and trust to luck. In the 
meanwhile the fish had gained the arch in front, and I felt it would 
not be long ere I joined him in the deep water under the bridge ; for 
at every step I was getting deeper and deeper into the torrent. 
Thanks to the wading trousers, however, which reached high 
up under my arms and were tightly tied, I was still dry and 
bobbing along like a float, toes just scraping the bottom. In 
this fashion I steered as best I could for the sloping buttress 
of the bridge, and in shorter time than it takes to write was 
washed clean up against it and fairly plastered there; safe for the 
moment, but the position extremely unpleasant, for I had usurped 
the place of the buttress and was acting the part of breakwater. 

In the meantime the salmon, who had fortunately gone through 
the same arch, was lying quietly somewhere astern of the bridge. In 
a short time people began to collect and gaze at me from the parapet; 
among them was my companion, who happened to be crossing with 
his rod at the time. He shouted words of encouragement, but 
owing to the roar of the water I could not distinguish them. How- 
ever, he soon went off towards the house, in search of a rope, I 
thought. In this I was right, for presently he returned, not only 
with the rope, but followed by a native bearing the coracle. This 
struck me as a capital idea; but how in the world was I to get 
into it ? and, besides, what of the fish ? Soon they began to lower 
away, sliding the coracle down the sloping timber, at the bottom of 
which I was clinging for dear life. As it reached me I canted it off 
into the water, when it immediately swung round in the eddy behind 
the buttress. I noted the paddle inside, but, of course, there was no 
ballast. How to proceed was rather a puzzle. To begin with, I 
was hampered with the rod, for though I had taken the strain off in 
order not to disturb the fish, I had still to hold it somehow. Up to 
this time the line had never been slack, but if intending to shoot the 
bridge, the rod must be lowered to pass under the arch. Seeing at 
once it was a case of Hobson’s choice, I quickly slackened off, point- 
ing it down stream and resting it for a moment on the coracle, at 
the same time executing what must have been little short of an 
acrobatic feat. To this day I don’t know how I did it, but I got in 
somehow, and was instantly swept through the bridge and out on to 
the other side, my friend having cast off at the right moment. All 
was now plain sailing, and on the line tightening I was overjoyed to 
find the fish still at the end of it. With very little persuasion he 
followed in my wake; then, quickly paddling to shore, I jumped out 
and beached the coracle. The salmon by this time was_nearly done 
and well in hand, and in a few minutes, with a “ whoo-whoop!” my 
friend slipped the gaff into him, a clean run fish of twelve pounds. 
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This incident demonstrates a case where a slack line was un- 
avoidable ; so, at least, I thought at the time, though it has occurred 
to me since that it never could have been altogether slack, for when 
putting the rod down—top dipping in the water—naturally the line 
would be carried out in the form of a loop, and thus held taut by the 
pressure of water upon it; but still there was the danger of the hook 
losing its hold as the position of it became reversed; for instead of 
bearing from the front as at first, the pull would come from below 
the fish whenever the slack paid out to its full extent. Fortunately 
the salmon was well hooked. 

When the art of navigating the craft has been thoroughly 
mastered and the angler wishes to make his start, it will be neces- 
sary to fit up the vessel for the purpose, and among other things an 
anchor must be procured. When first beginning this business 
I used a three-pronged iron grapple, but experience taught me that 
this was far from being the right thing. It failed in many ways. In 
rapids it was positively dangerous ; suddenly I would find myself 
“held up” when least expected, and at such times shipwreck was 
often imminent. A good-size stone, say from six to eight pounds’ 
weight, according to strength of current, proved in every way a far 
superior contrivance. This anchor stone should be of a shape that 
admits of being bound round with string, and a loop left to which 
the anchor line can be attached; when put into the water the string 
tightens up and all is secure. The anchor line should be of strong 
though slender rope from fifteen to twenty feet long, and the end 
made fast to the rail or board which supports the seat of the coracle. 
The slack can be coiled, figure of eight fashion, on to two pegs fitting 
into holes a few inches apart drilled through the seat on the left- 
hand side. It will be found that the holding power of this sliding 
anchor depends upon the length of line out. The angler when in 
position for fishing. should so arrange that the hold is just sufficient to 
keep the coracle stationary, and no more; thus, when he has fished 
the water in front and around him, and wishes to drop down lower, 
he has only to pull gently once or twice on the line and let go; this 
is done with the left hand, the right being engaged with the rod. If 
the rope be found to bear too much from the side of the coracle, 
a crutch may be fixed nearer the stern and the line passed over it ; 
this insures a correct position, viz., face down stream. The longer 
the rope the greater the holding power, and vice versd. When there 
is much wind it is better to have a heavy stone and short line, but 
in a gale of wind this kind of fishing should be abandoned ; not on 
account of danger, but because the coracle presents so much “ free- 
board”’ that it becomes unmanageable, and therefore to persist is 
only to waste time and temper. When stones of the proper shape 
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and size are not at hand, two or more small ones may be tied 
together in the way described. One great advantage in using stones 
is that when at the end of the beat they can be thrown away. 

The sort of water where the coracle comes in so useful is when 
the river runs into long deep stretches, overhung by steep rocks or 
trees, and though shallower on one side, it may still be too deep 
for wading. Every inch of such water can be tried, and what is 
more, fished quietly, without splash of oars or disturbance of any 
kind. In imagination, then, let us proceed to fish it. First we must 
see that everything required is present and put inboard. The 
holding capacity of a coracle is enormous ; indeed, another advan- 
tage of this mode of angling is that there is nothing to carry. I 


LANDING A TROUT 


might suggest that a spare paddle is a great safeguard, and may be 
the means of saving the sportsman from an awkward predicament. 
All that is wanted is a child’s wooden spade, which should be kept 
permanently tied up to the rail before described ; in case of emer- 
gency this can be cut away, and with a few “digs” the fugitive 
paddle overtaken and captured. When the angler’s hands are 
engaged with several things at once, nothing is easier than for the 
paddle to slip overboard. On several occasions I have been reduced 
to paddling ashore with my hands only, much in the same fashion 
as a water spider progresses, though at a slower rate of speed. If 
rapids or breakers chance to be ahead one is powerless to do 
anything. 
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All now being ready, push off—say from the shallow side—and 
paddle out to about one-third across the river, and let go the 
anchor. To get into the right spot requires practice; this lies just 
on the edge of the stronger running water, the run, in fact, which 
you are about to fish. If the coracle rides in a straight line down 
stream from the point of adherence at the full stretch of the rope, 
you will be right, but it will not keep so if the place has been mis- 
judged ; for if too far out the strength of the current will cause the 
anchor to drag, and if not sufficiently in the stream the coracle will 
swing round into the back water and give no end of trouble; but 
when in proper position all goes easily. Now get out the rod 
which has been lying behind with the point over the stern (if re- 
quired two rods can be carried in this way as easily as one), and 
begin with a short line, increasing the length after each cast. When 
your limit has been attained, and the likely spots under the bushes 
have been well searched, reel up; haul on the anchor, and repeat. 

All this time a corner of the eye must be kept on the stretch in 
front for any chance rises—these should be marked and attended to 
as they come within range. When the water is in order and things 
favourable, it will not be long before you get a rise; if the fish be 
missed, by making the same cast you will again come over the exact 
spot. This time you are fast in him, a three-quarter pound trout ; 
then comes the tug of war, and I don’t know any prettier sport than 
playing a fish from a coracle. You have such perfect freedom in 
every direction; should he make for the bank he can do so with 
comparative safety, for the line bearing from the centre of the river, 
is unlikely to foul in anything, which so often occurs when fishing 
from the bank. Then if the trout be a heavy one and set off down 
stream, taking an excess of line, you can follow without difficulty. 
The only thing to guard against is the fish becoming entangled 
in the anchor line; but this rarely happens with trout, for by the 
time the fish is alongside he is played out and well under control. 
With a salmon, however, it is different, and great care must be taken 
to avoid such contingency. Once only has it happened tome. A 
fish of fifteen pounds, which I had been playing for some time, suddenly 
shot up stream, then down again on the other side of the coracle, 
and, finally, back and up. The result, of course, was that the reel 
line got a bight on the anchor rope. Whipping out my knife, I cut 
it away, and, rather to my surprise, the line came off without a 
hitch. This occurred in the days when I used the afore-mentioned 
iron grapple, and, indeed, was the last I ever saw of it; doubtless it 
remains in the identical spot until this day. The salmon, however, 
came home with me. But to return to the trout. When the fish 
has ceased to struggle he should be taken on board with a short- 
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handled wading net which has been kept in readiness lying at the 
bottom of the coracle between the angler’s feet. That wooden 
apparatus, technically known as “the priest,”’ must also be included 
as an item of the permanent furniture of the coracle. On all occa- 
sions fish should be killed at once, and not thrown to flop about 
and die by slow degrees. Such detail may appear trivial, but never- 
theless the good angler attends to these matters. The constant 
observance of this and such like minutiz constitutes the ‘“ hall- 
mark” which stamps the real sportsman. 

Someone has remarked that “until you have hooked a salmon 


PLAYING A SALMON 


from a coracle, you don’t know what salmon fishing is.” Certainly, 
it is a grand experience—a situation which not only taxes the 
angler’s skill, but calls for the sportsman’s all-round accomplish- 
ments. From one moment to another he knows not what may be 
the next move; but, whatever it is, he must be instantly ready to 
cope with it. A constant danger is a slack line, for to get back up 
stream is impossible, and when the salmon takes to running at you 
there is nothing for it but to drag the line down through the rings. 
Sometimes, to achieve this with corresponding rapidity is little short 
of legerdemain and requires great precision; when once the line is 
missed the rod straightens, and then follows a horrible sensation—a 
dire anxiety lest the fish may be free and have departed beyond recall. 
NO. XCIII. VOL, xvI.—Afril 1903 FF 
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However, let us suppose that he is playing the game properly, 
viz., keeping well below the coracle; then, so soon as he has quieted, 
and is perhaps boring heavily on the bottom, the angler’s first 
thought and endeavour is to get to shore, or at least into shallow 
water; no easy matter indeed, for there sits Piscator, im medtas 
fluminis, with both hands fully engaged. When the fish is absolutely 
still the left hand may be taken off the rod, and on this chance alone 
he has to depend. To ship the anchor with one hand is impossible, 
and even if it could be accomplished it would prove a fatal mistake ; 
for the result would be that as soon as the coracle is released it 
quickly drifts over the fish, and thus ensures a slack line. What 
then todo? Simply this: note the shallow side, if on the right, 
catch up the paddle with the right hand, shifting the rod to the left, 
and paddle for all you are worth; this will cause the anchor, when 
properly balanced, to drag in a slanting direction. Perhaps only a 
couple of yards are gained before the fish begins to move again ; 
then instantly drop the paddle into the coracle, handle down, blade 
over the bows; thus the right hand is free to resume its duties at 
the reel. In the meantime the vessel swings back into the stream, 
but still you have two yards to the good. This process must be 
repeated again and again, whenever the salmon will allow of it, 
until shallow water has been reached. Then, with both feet to- 
gether, the angler slips over the side into water up to his knees, and 
at once feels on equal terms with his quarry. In the meanwhile he 
need have no concern for the coracle, which simply rides at anchor 
until again required; but before leaving it, Piscator is careful to 
snatch up his gaff, slipping it into a loop of string hanging from 
the side of his coat, or he may carry it between his teeth. This 
latter course will, perhaps, not apply generally, though it is a method 
I often adopt myself, as in this position it is ready for immediate 
action. 

When safely on his legs the angler can play his fish as he 
finds most convenient; he may land and move up and down the 
bank as the fish takes him, or stick to the water, which, if possible, 
I prefer; for then one is in a better position to come at the fish 
when using the gaff oneself. When the salmon is about played out 
and brought into shallow water, the line should be reeled up till 
about the length of the rod; then get the fish above you, at the same 
time, facing up stream, minding always to keep your feet together. 
Lower him down quietly to one side or the other until within reach 
of the gaff. With the point down, make the stroke quickly, but 
without undue violence, raking him over the centre of the back. If 
successful, and the point has gone well home, lower the top of the 
rod so as to relieve the strain, for at this angle a smash is more 
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than possible. Then walk straight out, dragging the salmon after 
you. When fairly away from the water, slip out the gaff and 
administer the coup de grdéce, wash off the blood, and wade back to 
the coracie with rod, gaff, and fish; the latter can be comfortably 
stowed away, not forgetting to cover it with a few rushes or some- 
thing of the sort to keep it protected from the sun. 

In the event of a gaff not being to hand, a salmon may be 
landed in two ways—either “‘ tailed” or “‘ stranded.” To tail a fish 
is difficult to manage oneself, but may be done by a second person, 
though not before the fish is completely exhausted. It should be 
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GAFFED 


grasped firmly just above the tail, which must then be lifted clear of 
the water, and the fish, as before, dragged out. A live fish is always 
a slippery customer, but a salmon is perhaps easier to hold in this 
way than any other fish, owing to the formation of the tail rays, 
which are stiff and stand out from the body at an angle, and thus 
form a kind of shoulder against which the hand will rest if the grip 
be strong enough. Stranding a fish, however, is better in every way 
providing that he is well hooked, and that there is a suitable place 
to perform the operation. A shelving beach isthe best. The way is 
as follows :—Stand well out on the dry stones, and when, after a run 
up stream, the salmon is coming back, get his head straight for the 
beach, putting on full strain so that he cannot easily turn; then run 
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him right into shallow water, when he will strand himself; nip in 
quickly behind, and with a judicious push with the side of the foot 
he will be on his “beam ends,” and practically powerless; then 
catch him by the tail and beach him high and dry. 

I venture to interpolate these latter instructions for the benefit 
of young salmon anglers. | 

Before closing my paper on the coracle, I will add a few general 
remarks on this my favourite craft; I say favourite, because the 
coracle is associated in my mind with some of the pleasantest days 
of my life, and the sport I have enjoyed by means of it can never be 
surpassed. 


THE CORACLE AS A SHELTER 


When fishing a river where a coracle would have proved invalu- 
able and that useful adjunct has not been forthcoming, I have had 
sensations such as I should imagine a snail might feel if deprived of 
its shell. Indeed, that shell has infinite possibilities ; to wit, should 
a hail-storm or heavy shower threaten the angler, he has only to tilt 
the coracle against a bank supported by the paddle, and there he 
sits as snug as the proverbial bug. The same manceuvre will shield 
him from a blazing sun when resting or taking his lunch. If the 
wind is strong, and he is desirous of lighting a pipe, he has but to 
cock up the coracle and the trick is done. Again, a very fair shelter 
for the night might be constructed with the same article leaning 
against a hedge or wall, and the resulting cavity filled in with heather 
and dead fern; I can easily conceive a worse quarter. For its size 
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the coracle is so light that it can be lifted out of the water, and, if 
necessary, carried for a considerable distance without much fatigue ; 
and when set down there is always a dry seat where the angler can 
sit with his feet outside, resting on the ground. If well built no 
damage will result from this treatment, but, occasionally, from one 
cause or another, the shell gets punctured and leaks appear. Then 
with a pitch-pot and some pieces of canvas these holes can be 
quickly repaired; but when seriously spiked during a day’s fishing 
and beyond the reach of the pitch-pot, the angler must make good 
with what material he has to hand. The process is as follows :— 
Haul out the coracle, turn bottom up and wait till it dries, which will 


REPAIRING THE CORACLE 


not be long should there be sun or wind; then, with a knife, scrape 
off a knob of pitch above the water line; cut away a scrap of the 
lining of your coat, a corner of the handkerchief, or a piece of brown 
paper ; almost anything will do. Having lighted a match, melt the 
pitch and smear the patch, quickly clapping it over the hole; a few 
more matches applied round about the spot will cause the whole to 
amalgamate, and the vessel is again ready for sea. Many are the 
times I have done this successfully, but when the leak is slight it is 
not worth bothering about, for the waders will keep the feet dry; 
only be careful that the lunch, fly-books, etc., are out of the water. 
Another thing to be mindful of when using a fly-rod {with a spike is 
not to let it slip through the hands, or it is certain to pierce an ugly 
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slit in the bottom of the boat. I can remember an occasion when 
this happened to me, and I was all but swamped before reaching 
land. 

With regard to its dimensions, a coracle will hold more stuff 
and draw less water than any other craft. This is a great advantage, 
for some of the rapids in the kind of rivers I have described are so 
shallow that no other boat could possibly pass over them. One has 
often to shoot down in water only a few inches in depth. Occasion- 
ally a bump occurs, but as the stones are round and water-washed, 
there is rarely any damage on this account, though anything in the 
nature of stakes, or abrupt pieces of wood sticking up from the 
bottom, or from the banks of the river, must be avoided. Facilis 
descensus. It is easy enough to paddle down stream, but to get up is 
another matter, and often slow work. The mode of procedure is 
thus :—Get well under the bank on the shallow side, taking care to 
cant the rods out from the side of the coracle away from the shore. 
As soon as the bottom can be reached with the paddle, use it as a 
punt-pole. To ensure the vessel progressing bows foremost and in 
a straight line requires some practice; a novice, of course, only 
succeeds in turning the thing round and round like a tee-to-tum, 
much to his annoyance and detriment to his rod; but when the 
proper knack has been acquired the angler manages to slip along 
at a good rate, and even surmount considerable streams: if too 
rapid and shallow, he must then get out and tow over the worst 
part ; or, if that be impracticable, make a “‘ portage.” 

It will have been noted that when engaged in coracle fishing the 
angler is constantly in the water, therefore waders are indispensable, 
and my experience leads me to think that ‘‘ rubber’’ boots with tops 
up to the thigh are by far the most suitable. They are easy to put on 
and kick off, and are not uncomfortable to walk in; certainly they 
are less damaging to the bottom of the coracle than would be heavy 
hobnail brogues. Some people, however, object. that they cannot 
stand up when wading over slippery stones ; at first this, no doubt, 
is so, but with practice one contrives to balance oneself well 
enough. 

During a day’s coracle angling the chances are that not more 
than a mile or two are covered, but if a longer expedition is under- 
taken it is well to send the coracle up the river in a donkey-cart, 
and so fish home; or on the other hand, if working down stream, 
have the cart to meet you in the evening. 

The word ‘‘ Coracle”’ is, I believe, purely Welsh, and in that 
language is spelt “‘ Corwgl,” meaning any round body or vessel. 
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THE COMING CRICKET SEASON 


BY HOME GORDON 


THE exceptional stimulus of the tour of an Australian team, of 
course, imparted an abnormal interest to last season which will not 
be repeated in the coming summer. But if anyone thinks that 
therefore 1903 will prove either light or uninteresting, from a 
cricketer’s point of view, he is much mistaken. Last season 
Mr. S. E. Gregory observed to me: ‘‘ The years when no English 
team comes to Australia are the most important because conflicting 
Colonial interests are not overshadowed, and I expect it is the 
same sort of thing with you.” Had it not been for the Austra- 
lian tour last year, cricket might have proved less engrossing than 
usual, because the weather was execrable, and the county cham- 
pionship never in doubt. This year we can reasonably anticipate a 
more suitable climate, and, as will be indicated in the present article, 
the struggle for county supremacy may be somewhat closer. 

This being the fourth successive occasion on which I have been 
privileged to submit my annual forecast, it becomes increasingly 
incumbent on me to express my indebtedness to those who have 
so generously responded to my inquiries. It is not at all easy to 
reckon in February the resources that will be available in the 
summer, and the kindness and forethought shown by those who 
have responded to my queries will therefore be the more appre- 
ciated. But it must be pointed out that the officials of the counties 
are not responsible for all the statements which will be made in the 
present article, for other friends and unknown correspondents have 
contributed towards my stock of information. Official reticence is 
diplomatic, and some topics may be found in the following pages 
which have not yet been discussed on county committees. 
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The vexed question of widening the wicket has, of course, been 
widely debated. On a matter about which practical cricketers are 
divided, a spectator must hesitate to pronounce an opinion. Mr. 
S. M. J. Woods has written a wrathful denunciation of those county 
committees which have not supported the recommendations of the 
county captains. But, as a matter of fact, nobody is aware what 
modification in cricket the innovation will produce, or if it will 
materially affect the game at all. Probably the present feeling of 
most individuals is expressed by the recommendation of the York- 
shire committee that the augmented wickets should receive a pro- 
tracted trial before they are permanently legalised. The fact should 
be recognised that cricket is passing through a stage of experimental 
legislation in order to modify the game to modern exigencies. The 
invaluable service rendered by the Second Class Counties in testing 
the innovation in the law of obstruction has probably settled that 
matter for some seasons. 

Although unanimity of county recommendations as to widening 
the wicket has by no means been obtained, it has been decided to 
propose at the annual general meeting of the M.C.C. at Lord’s, on 
May 6th, that the new wickets be adopted on and after June Ist, 
and the necessary majority of two-thirds may possibly be procured. 
Some appeal ought to be issued against prolixity of speaking, for the 
meeting cannot be made special to consider the alteration until after 
the ordinary meeting, which does not begin until half-past five ; and 
members with an eye to the dinner hour are apt to depart before the 
show of hands—and subsequent ballot—can be taken. One point 
has thus far not been noticed. With increased wickets, bigger bails 
must be employed, and, unless the sockets are made less deep, there 
would be a danger of an increasing percentage of cases when the 
stumps would be hit but the bails not removed. Possibly a ruling 
by the Committee of the M.C.C.on this matter might assist makers, 
who will evidently sustain severe loss owing to their present stock of 
material proving useless. 

Many cricketers and all spectators would also welcome a ruling 
from the Committee of the M.C.C. advocating greater insistence on 
the two minutes’ interval between the fall of the wickets, of the ten 
minutes’ interval between the innings, of the vigorous curtailment 
to ten minutes of that pernicious and needless delay for tea. 
These matters would add to the enjoyment of the game, and remove 
the increasing impression that, as county cricket is becoming more 
of a business, those participating like to play as little, not as much, 
as possible in a day. Having already alluded to Mr. S. M. J. 
Woods, it may be pointed out that though he has taken such an 
active part in important fixtures for fifteen years, he is still the 
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keenest of sportsmen, and might advocate these closer observances 
at the next meeting of the county captains. Mr. A. N. Hornby is 
lending his spirited assistance in attracting attention to the matter. 
It is happily almost certain that the unwritten privilege of each 
bowler to send down several trial balls before delivering his first 
over will be completely abolished. This should save an hour in 
each three-day match. 

At Lord’s there will be found very few changes and alterations, 
and the official information is that there areno improvements. How 
long are we to wait for the importation of the scoring-boards which 
so materially assist the enjoyment of the game at the Antipodes ? 
From the list of the ground staff, the familiar name of Mordecai 
Sherwin disappears. So does that of Bagguley, a diminutive 
cricketer who never fulfilled his early promise as a bowler. More- 
over honest old George Hay is dead; Braund was added to the list 
of the club men in the middle of last year, and Llewellyn will also 
be retained, but no other selections have been made. A suggestion 
has been thrown out of an annual match to open the season between 
the Ground Staff and Eleven Gentlemen of M.C.C. The best pro- 
fessional side available would be Alec Hearne, Relf, Thompson, 
Braund, King, Trott, Llewellyn, J. T. Hearne, Cranfield or Mead, 
Woodcock, and a wicket-keeper, presumably either Storer, Butt, 
or Huish. From the amateurs likely to be available at so early 
a period of the season, taking those who do play for the leading 
club, could be suggested Lord Hawke, Dr. W. G. Grace, 
Messrs. P. F. Warner, H. B. Chinnery, W. L. Murdoch, B. J. T. 
Bosanquet, S. M. J. Woods, W. Findlay, C. Heseltine, A. M. 
Miller, and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Such a contest might be 
worth considering. 

Of the card of fixtures at headquarters, it may be mentioned 
that the Gentlemen of Holland will not tour, so the August Bank 
Holiday fixture is at present vacant. Every First Class County is 
engaged, and for many years the date used to be devoted to the 
meeting with Notts Castle. The first fortnight in July provides 
the annual fixtures between Oxford and Cambridge, Gentlemen v. 
Players, Eton v. Harrow, and Middlesex v. Surrey, after which there 
is no first-class match until August 17th. The Whit Monday match, 
as usual Middlesex v. Somersetshire, will be for the benefit of William 
Attewell. The famous Notts bowler was at one time the best of 
his pace in England; he always did his utmost, and was a most 
worthy, respectable, and universally-liked professional. Few have 
ever deserved a bigger bumper. He has represented England, and 
his life-figures read 1,816 wickets for 28,250 runs, averaging 15°5, 
while against the Australians in this country he captured 157 wickets 
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at a cost of 2,422 runs, averaging 15°67. As a bat he was often 
useful, and his figures read 7,498 runs for 13°53 average. 

The Philadelphians are to tour, but of the calibre of their side 
it is not possible to speak, although a clerical correspondent from 
Canada writes, ‘Mr. J. B. King is a compound of Bradley and 
Jessop.” A more protracted programme had been arranged for the 
Fijians. What they are Jike as cricketers we have at present no 
opportunity of learning, but Mr. O. R. Borradaile had provided a 
formidable card of about thirty two-day matches, including a visit to 
Lord’s on June 19th, to Sheffield on August Bank Holiday, and 
trips to Scotland and Ireland. They would at least have aroused a 
curiosity, which is only postponed. 

The County championship, rightly or wrongly according to 
opinion, is the thing which mainly occupies the public. Mr. Alcock 
desires to arrange a fixture at the Oval on September 14th between 
the Rest of England and the victorious shire. Will Yorkshire be 
again champions? Here is no need to debate the question whether 
it is for the general benefit of cricket that one county should main- 
tain prolonged supremacy. One fact is undeniable. No other 
county team was ever so generally or so deservedly popular. York- 
shire play sterling cricket, and are led by a great sportsman, Lord 
Hawke. If they are champions again it will be because they have 
won the honours by superior play. But they will certainly have 
to struggle hard to maintain their proud position. The loss of 
Mr. Frank Mitchell is to be supplemented by the even more serious 
abstention of Mr. T. L. Taylor, who is not expected to play much for 
a couple of seasons because he is going to learn the business of 
banking immediately upon his return from New Zealand. It is a 
matter of doubt whether Mr. F. S. Jackson, who is now married, 
will be always available, though he will often be seen in flannels. 
Another serious matter is that Washington has been dangerously ill, 
and this may have a prejudicial effect on batting which is, perhaps, 
the most promising in England. To counterbalance these it had 
been hoped that Mr. E. R. Wilson would have been able to play 
pretty regularly, but he has accepted a Mastership at Winchester. 
This valuable Cantab has thus far in his whole career only played 
ten innings for Yorkshire, in which he has scored 287 runs. It is 
now not very likely that he will ever be regularly available. Tunni- 
cliffe will have a benefit richly deserved, for no professional ever 
rendered more loyal service, and the eloquent appeal circulated on 
his behalf by Lord Hawke does credit alike to the professional's 
ability and to the;warm-heartedness of the captain. All through 
the long tale of Yorkshire success, John Tunnicliffe has been Lord 
Hawke’s right-hand man, invaluably judicious, impartial and obser- 
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vant. He has also caught out more batsmen than any other 
cricketer who ever participated in county matches. With his name 
as a bat must be linked that of J. T. Brown; but neither is as 
young as he was, which makes the run-getting department of 
Yorkshire the more dubious, having regard to the circumstances 
alluded to above. The bowling will be entrusted to the old col- 
leagues, Haigh, Rhodes, and Hirst, while David Hunter will of 
course continue the custody of the widened sticks. Looking at the 
form displayed by the Yorkshire second eleven, there is no ground 
for regarding this as likely to provide valuable recruits. On the 
retirement of Mr. Wostinholm, Mr. Toone from Leicestershire has 
become secretary, and the county offices have been moved from 
Sheffield to Leeds. Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower will again captain 
the visiting elevens at the Scarborough Festival, when Yorkshire 
encounter M.C.C. and Mr. C. I. Thornton’s Eleven, and the 
Gentlemen meet the Players. 

To play or not to play, that is the question about K. S. Ranjit- 
sinhji. Therefore the emphatic affirmative of Mr. W. Newham will 
reassure the supporters of Sussex and of all interested in cricket. 
“K. S. Ranjitsinhji will play again, but whether he will be able to 
do so as regularly as in previous seasons is at present not known.” 
All the members of last year’s eleven will be once more available, 
and all the First Class Counties, except Warwickshire and Derbyshire, 
will be met, also the two Universities, M.C.C., and the Philadel- 
phians. ‘‘ Every endeavour will be made to strengthen the bowling 
of the side.” The wonderful success of Tate was badly supported, 
so vigilance in this respect will be welcome. Cordingley has quite 
lost his promise since he has grown nervous about his delivery, Cox 
does not look phenomenal, Vine and Relf both unfortunately fell away, 
and Clarke was only tried in one county match, but against the 
Universities he appeared to be lamentably plain. Presumably 
Mr. C. B. Fry will be captain, and with a fresh bowler he should do 
well. At Bristol, at all events, Mr. R. B. Heygate fulfilled the 
anticipation expressed a year ago. 

Midway in February the Notts team started practice in the room 
specially built for that purpose. This is a wise proceeding, and 
should prove beneficial to Wass, who gives the impression that, like 
Tom Richardson, he could easily put on weight. Taylor, a quick 
bowler, right arm, who did uncommonly well in League cricket, and 
trundled most efficaciously against a feeble club eleven at Lord’s, 
will obtain a more prolonged trial; a remark which applies to 
Pennington, a medium-paced left-handed bowler. George Gunn 
has only to exercise some of the patience he displays when batting 
to be sure of an eventual place on the side. There is always an 
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element of uncertainty whether famous veterans, like Shrewsbury 
and William Gunn, can maintain their form; but Iremonger, of 
course, is barely in the prime of his career, and John Gunn ought to 
recover his old skill in both departments. It may be surmised that 
Dench will not be required, but if Mr. M. Herbert is fortunate at the 
University, he will probably appear after the Term. William Gunn 
will be awarded half the proceeds of the home match with Surrey, 
owing to the inclemency of the weather at his benefit fixture last 
year, and Arthur Shrewsbury will receive a substantial testimonial. 

No county opens with such gloomy prospects as Surrey, and it 
is earnestly to be hoped that some of the following prognostications 
may be unexpectedly falsified. The passing of Mr. V. F. S. Craw- 
ford from Surrey to Leicestershire came as an ugly surprise to the 
supporters of the Oval, and may be chronicled without comment. 
Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower can at most only be available for a 
stray match, as he is now actively engaged on the Stock Exchange, 
and Mr. E. M. Dowson cannot play until after the University match. 
Mr. D. L. A. Jephson was not seen on the side after the August 
Bank Holiday match, and unhappily the rumour that he would no 
longer captain Surrey was confirmed by his recent letter to the Com- 
mittee resigning that post. As to the reappearance of Brockwell and 
Lockwood, some conflicting reports are to hand. Probably both 
will be affected by the measure of success which attends their pre- 
liminary practice; and to regard their careers as already closed 
would be indeed lamentable. Abel has been in bad health, and may 
find it difficult to do himself justice. To contradict rumours, it may 
be advisable to state that Strudwick is not qualifying for any other 
county, but will play for Surrey when required. Of course, there is 
always hope that Holland and Lees may be once more serviceable, 
but many judges have questioned if at any period either has been a 
sound cricketer. With another year on the willing shoulders of Tom 
Richardson, the development of Clode will be anxiously watched, 
but he was most expensive even when getting wickets. The Second 
Eleven are more level in ability than notable for showing remark- 
able individual promise. Mr. E. Wiltshire as bat, and Montgomery 
as bowler, are possibly the most likely reserves. Thus far, Mr. J. E. 
Raphael does not shape in county form. The lengthy programme 
begins on Easter Monday at the Oval with what is practically 
a preliminary canter with London County. All the First Class 
Counties are to be met, return fixtures are played with both Univer- 
sities, and the Philadelphians will also have an engagement with the 
Shire. Gentlemen v. Players begins on July gth, the two later days 
coinciding with the Eton v. Harrow match at Lord’s. 

Mr. Swire writes that the prospects of Lancashire are brighter 
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for 1903 than for some years past. Mr. A. C. Maclaren will again 
captain the side, which will be strengthened by the regular assist- 
ance of Mr. R. H. Spooner. The conspicuous success of both 
Mr. F. H. Hollins and Mr. A. H. Hornby in India is being favour- 
ably noticed in Manchester, while there is hope that Mr. Harold 
Garnett may be more frequently able to appear. There is a 
wicket-keeper whose name must for the present be withheld, and 
several promising bowlers on the ground staff; but Kermode, the 
New South Wales fast bowler, cannot be put on the county strength 
until 1904. Two new features on the card are home and home 
engagements with London County, and a match on September 4th 
v. South of Scotland, at Selkirk. C. Smith, the efficient wicket- 
keeper, and Cuttell, who never came into county cricket until he was 
thirty-two, are granted a joint benefit against Essex. Both can 
henceforth be regarded as reserves. There are twenty-one players, 
coached by Arthur Paul, on the ground staff, and really Yorkshire 
might find the County Palatine their most formidable opponent if 
the latter will only play a regular side. Last year twenty-three 
cricketers participated in at least two fixtures, which tends to dimi- 
nish the chance of co-operative work in the field. 

Warwickshire will have the same team as last summer, which 
means that Messrs. J. . Byrne and T. S. Fishwick will be regular 
members, and Mr. A. C. S. Glover may turn out for a few matches, 
with all the professionals available. Whitehead, a young _ left- 
handed bowler of much promise, will not be qualified until 1go4. 
Mr. Ryder, the courteous secretary, asks me to lay stress on the 
support given to the appeal to provide £3,000. Help has been 
forthcoming from all parts of the county, and all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, not to mention schoolboys. The Corinthians twice 
came down to play Aston Villa for the same purpose, and deserve 
the cordial thanks of all interested in cricket. If Hargreave at all 
improves on his wonderful form of the earlier half of last year, and 
Field can get some hard pitches for his express deliveries, the Mid-. 
landers will be a tough nut to crack, as it is always uncertain for 
how many hours W. G. Quaife and Kinneir may occupy the wicket. 
Mr. H. W. Bainbridge has assumed the position of honorary 
secretary, and is not likely to be often seen in the field. 

In dealing with Kent, it is impossible to avoid feeling that the 
loss of Mr. J. R. Mason is irreparable. In the words of Mr. A. J. 
Lancaster, ‘‘ he will have to keep pretty closely to business, and he 
himself cannot tell how often he will be able to play, but he will 
certainly take advantage of any opportunity to appear.” Mr. C. J. 
Burnup undertakes the captaincy for this one season, and it is pretty 
safe to forecast that in 1904 Mr. C. H. 8. Marsham will assume the 
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position. With all last year’s players to choose from, Kent have by 
no means bad prospects. There is always a possibility of new men 
being obtained from the Nursery at Tonbridge, which has already 
produced Blythe, Humphreys, Murrell,and Seymour. The bowling 
figures of a lad Harding, only sixteen years of age, deserve repro- 
duction: 151 wickets for 1,401 runs, average 9°20. He further 
scored a century, and averaged 20 for 31 innings. Fairservice also 
shows some promise. The county fixtures are similar to last season, 
except that the match with Oxford University is dropped, and the 
Philadelphians will be met. Worcestershire will appear on the 
Ladies’ Day at Canterbury in place of Surrey, and, as usual, Essex 
will be the other antagonists at the Festival. Cricket is played in 
very pleasant fashion in the hop-pickers’ county. 

Somersetshire will meet the same counties as last year, as well 
as Oxford University at Oxford, and the Philadelphians at Taunton. 
Three matches have been allotted to Bath, where the county cricket 
is warmly supported. Mr. S. M. J. Woods will be captain for the 
tenth year in succession, and will have all his former side except 
Gill. A young professional from Dorset, of the name of Hardy, will 
be qualified in July, and should prove useful. I believe that this is 
a lad who used to be at the Oval and bowled medium left. Other 
colts are training on in promising fashion. 

No answer has been received to the inquiries addressed to the 
secretary of Worcestershire, and consequently that county cannot 
be dealt with in this article. 

While in the West, it is pleasant to call attention to the activity 
in connection with Gloucestershire. Without pronouncing the calibre 
of the younger players as out of the common, care may train some 
of them into excellent cricketers, and Mr. J. Cranston should prove 
a valuable custodian of the county ground. It seems, however, pro- 
bable that the great promise of Paish in Igor will never be realised, 
and the attack is painfully weak. Still, the executive are assiduously 
building up a team, and if only a regular eleven could be collected, 
prospects would speedily improve. There is some chance of Mr. C. 
L. Townsend being more often seen, and the rumour that Mr. Gil- 
bert Jessop is qualifying for Lancashire can be emphatically denied. 
He will invest Gloucestershire cricket with his amazing personality 
as heretofore, and may be able to bowl more. Itis a pity that Hale’s 
duties cut him off from participation in county cricket at a period 
of each season when others are just getting into form. 

Derbyshire this year have dropped the fixture with Worcester- 
shire, but revived that with Lancashire, omitted in 1902. London 
County will be once met, and with all the side again available, the 
marked improvement shown in 1g02 should be materially enhanced. 
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Mr. A. E. Lawton makes a capital captain, and the form of Mr. 
Maynard Ashcroft will be carefully watched. The bowling figures 
will probably improve as success gives the Peakites confidence. 
They merit admiration for the way in which they recovered the 
débacle of 1got. 

Last year I wrote, ‘‘ No other county team possesses greater 
possibilities than the present Leicestershire side, and it would not 
be surprising to see a sudden advance.” That can be repeated with 
additional emphasis this season. Mr. V. F. S. Crawford has come into 
the county team, though how a secretary can do his work and play 
into the bargain is a thing no man can understand. Observation 
on this point is superfluous. The new official plays under the birth 
qualification, and will materially strengthen the batting. Another 
importation is the Somersetshire professional, Gill, one of the 
hardest hitters now before the public, and a useful fast bowler, who 
will have a good deal of work. Mr. W. W. Odell will be glad to be 
relieved of some of the burden of the attack. The days of Mr. C. 
E. de Trafford’s captaincy are drawing to a close far sooner than 
Leicestershire can desire, but if Geeson recovers some of his skill, 
and Whitehead trains duly on, there are boundless possibilities 
ahead. An amateur or two with University experience would be 
most welcome. 

The disasters of Middlesex do not look like ending. ‘‘ Every- 
body is a year older, and that’s the only report which can be 
made,” is the comment of a warm supporter. Probably Mr. Pelham 
Warner will play all through the summer, and with Mr. G. W. 
Beldam should be the chief amateur support until the schoolmasters 
are released. The latter seem as trustworthy as ever. But new 
professionals are badly needed. An unconfirmed rumour is to hand 
that Mr. W. P. Robertson may not play. This would be a material 
deprivation. The programme is exactly the same as in 1902. 

Essex is a county vigilantly nursed, and Mr. O. R. Borradaile 
is a genuine father to the team. That good friend and patron 
Mr. C. E. Green is again sending Shaw and Peel to coach the 
side, and a fast bowler will probably be added. Mr. C. J. Kortright 
will assume the captaincy, and should do well. Tremlin bowls 
rather faster than Mead, gets work on both ways, and with more 
confidence may make his mark. There is another bowler who may 
or may not throw in his lot with Essex. Should he do so, a good 
deal is hoped from him; but it is premature to write more fully of 
this matter. The batting ought to be better than ever, because 
Mr. A. J. Turner will be able to play pretty regularly; and both 
Mr. M’Iver and Sewell should make big strides. The latter, if he 
will have confidence in himself, can develop into a splendid forcing 
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batsman, but he gives the impression of being in two minds, which 
is fatal. The wicket-keeping is for the while ‘‘ in commission,”’ and 
Young will, in sporting parlance, “‘ have to bustle”’ if he is to keep 
his place as a bowler. The fielding has decidedly improved, but the 
weak men will be weeded out, unless they are watchful. The retire- 
ment of that serviceable veteran, Mr. H. G. Owen, is rightly to be 
made the occasion for a thoroughly deserved testimonial. He has 
done yeoman service for his side. The programme is to be increased 
by matches with Hampshire, and it ought to be emphatically re- 
corded that the Second Eleven have not been beaten for four seasons. 
They have certainly recruited the county team, and it is a pity that 
his duties prevent Mr. C. G. Littlehales from lending regular aid. 
Essex will vigorously attack their card with an earnest resolve to go 
higher up the championship list. 

Finally among counties comes Hampshire, about which historic 
shire ill-luck has persistently lurked of late. Mr. E. M. Sprott 
becomes captain in succession to Mr. C. Robson, and the executive 
hope to have considerable assistance from Major Poore; but out- 
side information is to the effect that he will not appear at all. 
Llewellyn will positively play through the season, and at this 
moment there is not a more valuable all-round cricketer in Eng- 
land. Mr. W. H. B. Evars will be included after Term at Oxford, 
and Mr. H. Hesketh-Prichard is a promising bowler who ought not 
to be overworked. Hopes are entertained that Bowell, now on the 
Southampton ground staff, may make a valuable batsman. The 
absolute lack of a wicket-keeper is in itself a very heavy handicap. 
An additional match has been arranged at Bournemouth early in 
September, styled Gentlemen v. Players of the South, which will 
be excellent if good sides be collected. I am asked to mention that 
Dr. Russell Bencraft has in no sense retired from the post of 
secretary. As he has long filled it with energy and courtesy, which 
I for one have frequently appreciated, I have much pleasure in 
correcting a widespread misapprehension. 

The Second Class Counties are so numerous that any adequate 
treatment would demand an article to itself. They are doing such 
valuable work that I hope there is no genuine foundation for the 
following growl :—‘‘ If any of us dig out a likely professional he is 
bought up by a first-class county.” I believe that cricket school- 
master—the Committee of M.C.C.—would protect small boy Minor 
County from being pilfered by big boy First Class County. Wiltshire 
seems head and shoulders above the rest; still, from what I learn, 
the standard, though good, falls below that expected from First 
Class Counties. Already there are too many nominal competitors 
for the championship, and promotion seems remote. It would not 
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be a bad thing if some county would play a representative team 
drawn from the Second Class Counties. The following seems about 
the best available side :—Messrs. J. H. Brain, R. A. Williams, W. S. 
Medlicott, F. J. Marsh, H. E. Morgan, with Silverlock, Thompson, 
Overton, Wright, Smith, and a wicket-keeper. Could not Middlesex 
give this team a match at headquarters? I feel sure Mr. Lacey 
would gladly effect a vacancy in his heavy card. 

Dr. W. G. Grace in his cheery way writes that ‘‘a better season 
is expected for the London County Club than the last, if that be 
possible.” Everybody must have appreciated the increased serious- 
ness with which cricket was played last year at the Crystal Palace. 
This had been the one thing needful in previous summers, and 
therefore, if the amendment be maintained, the L.C.C. will perform 
an invaluable educative duty, because the G.O.M. of cricket 
is always so commendably anxious to introduce new players. 
Mr. C. J. Posthuma, who captained the last Dutch team, has taken 
a house at Sydenham, and will play in all the engagements. Mr. 
L. O. S. Poidevin, the Australian who scored 161 v. M.C.C. and 
I5I not out for New South Wales v. Mr. Maclaren’s Team, will 
also be always available. Messrs. W. L. Murdoch, C. J. B. Wood, 
G. W. Beldam, and L. Walker will form part of the amateur 
contingent, and probably Braund and Llewellyn will be the most 
prominent professional bowlers, though much will be expected from 
that likely amateur, Mr. P. R. May. Lancashire and Gloucester- 
shire will be met in out and home engagements for the first time, 
and Dr. Grace shows special pride in the fine ground, which he 
pronounces to be “ the best in the world.” 

Cambridge will have only four old blues available, namely, 
Mr. E. M. Dowson, who is captain; Mr. L. V. Harper, the secre- 
tary, who may be trusted to recover his form of tg01; Mr. C. H. M. 
Ebden, a valuable and skilled bat, who never obtained his school 
colours at Eton, and Mr. F. B. Wilson, who may have to struggle 
to keep his place. It now seems the Cantab rule that only a 
phenomenal ‘fresher ’’ shall get his colours. Therefore the Seniors 
must obtain first attention. Mr. K. R. B. Fry ought to prove 
a certainty, and it is obvious that carelessness in fielding alone 
marred his chance in 1902. There should be a lot of cricket 
in Mr. H. C. McDonell, but his thorough trial was not promising, 
and his bowling is too slow to be deadly. Mr. A. Buxton, the 
Harrovian, can make the ball turn at times, but he also lacks sting. 
Mr. F. J. Marsh has shown himself a consistent bat for Oxfordshire, 
and Mr. E. W. Mann is also a promising run-getter. The real 
need, however, is for bowling, and that must be provided by the 
freshmen. Public school form of last year reveals no transcendent 
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ability, but now and again someone taught on less prominent 
grounds is discovered to be a treasure. The ground staff engaged 
includes Bacon, Pepall, Clarke, Reeves, Watts, Rembelow, Bannister, 
J. Bean and George Bean. The home matches are with Mr. H. D. 
G. Leveson-Gower’s Eleven, Warwickshire, Yorkshire, Worcester- 
shire, Philadelphians, and Surrey; the out matches being v. York- 
shire (at Sheffield), Surrey, Sussex, M.C.C., Oxford, and the annua 
post-Varsity encounter with Liverpool and District. 

Oxford will have seven old blues, if Mr. Dillon comes up as is 
hoped. Mr. W. Findlay, the excellent wicket-keeper and improved 
bat, is captain, and that most promising Malvernian, Mr. W. H. B. 
Evans, is secretary. The others available are Messrs. H. J. Wyld, 
M. Bonham Carter, A. C. von Ernsthausen, and R. C. W. Burn. 
Of the freshmen hopes are specially entertained of Mr. J. P. Winter- 
botham, of Cheltenham, a slow left-handed bowler, the pick of the 
attack in the public schools last season, and Mr. Henley, a very fast 
but erratic trundler, just the man for a University side if he 
can gain command over the ball. Mr. W. S. Bird, of Malvern, 
should in 1904 prove the successor of Mr. Findlay with the gloves. 
Of the Seniors, Mr. C. D. M’Iver, with Essex experience, cannot fall 
much short of his colours. Mr. M. Herbert, who has played for 
Notts, Mr. K. M. Carlisle, Mr. L. D. Brownlee, are all ‘‘in the 
running.” Mr. E. G. Whately, the Eton captain of 1go01, ought 
with both bat and ball to make a valuable acquisition. The home 
matches are with Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower’s Eleven, Wor- 
cestershire, Surrey, Somersetshire, M.C.C., and Philadelphians, 
with the customary out-matches at the Oval, Brighton, and Lord’s 
before the University encounters. Cricket is, happily, as well as 
proverbially, uncertain ; it looks, however, as though Oxford should 
revenge the five-wicket defeat of last summer. 

Once more, as briefly as possible, have been summed up the 
noteworthy anticipations of the coming season. It only remains to 
hope for fine weather, and to express the fervent wish that capital 
matches may be contested in truly sportsmanlike fashion, and that 
cricketers will play to win, not for their averages. The new century 
must show that cricket is played in the spirit of the nineteenth, 
and, if that be honestly done, then all will be well with the game. 
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OVER THE WATER 


JUMPING 


BY M. V. WYNTER 


I THINK it is safe to assert that with the majority of sportsmen—and 
sportswomen—the title of my subject forms quite one of the most 
important features in hunting. I don’t mean to imply by this that 
everyone who comes out hunting is necessarily a hard rider; on the 
contrary, with many people the “‘ eye for a gate” and the instinctive 
avoidance of any route likely to lead to much ‘‘ lepping”’ amounts 
almost to genius. But even these latter, as Egerton Warburton 
says— 
When the run’s over can oftentimes tell 
The story far better than those who went well ! 
When, after a well-earned dinner, we find ourselves snugly ensconced 
in our favourite armchair before a blazing fire, discussing with some 
kindred spirit the day’s sport, what are the chief points in the run 
that we dwell on so lovingly, only leaving the subject to return to 
it again with redoubled enthusiasm? Doesn’t the conversation 
consist for the most part of a detailed account of every fence that 
we have jumped during the day, “‘the abominable trappiness of 
that stake-and-bound into the orchard,” ‘“‘the wonderful way in 
which the old horse cleared the big rheen,” etc., etc. ? With what 
an unholy joy do we discuss the tosses our fellow sportsmen have 
GG2 
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taken, how satisfactorily we decide that if ‘‘ Jones had sent him a 
turn faster’’ at that place, or hadn’t “‘ pulled him into the ditch” 
at the other, he would have got over all right ; and can even the 
most truthful amongst us declare that the fences haven’t grown 
a trifle nastier, the timber a little stiffer, by the end of the evening ? 

Now I know that in principle all this is utterly wrong, that the 
hunting itself ought to be the first consideration, and the jumping 
and our own individual share in the day’s sport a very secondary 
one; but I think most young foxhunters (if they are candid) 
will acknowledge that such is not the case, and that to them 
a quick thirty minutes over a stiff country affords infinitely more 
enjoyment than a slow two hours’ hunting run, however good the 
hound work in the latter may have been. 

I am afraid we most of us fall short of Jorrocks’ ideal sports- 
men, those who would “rayther see the thief of the world well 
trounced in cover than say they took a windmill in the h’ardour 
of the chase”; but certainly the more we train ourselves to enjoy 
and understand both departments of hunting, so much the more 
pleasure and profit we shall derive; and, to quote from a recent 
author, ‘“‘ However fond a man may be of the sport, he always 
regards jumping as an additional pleasure, and when this is not 
the case I suspect his nerve to be shaky.” 

Having decided, therefore, that jumping plays an important part 
in hunting, let us consider for a few minutes some of the qualities 
necessary to excel in this particular branch of the sport. Take any 
quick run over even a moderately stiff country, and you will find 
that not more than ten per cent. of those who started have really 
been with hounds all the time. What causes the failure of the 
ninety and the survival of the ten, and how is it that in any good 
run with the same pack you will invariably see the same ten always 
in front? It cannot be luck, for no one is aiways lucky; nor can 
we ascribe it to their being better mounted, for almost every hunt 
can boast of one man or woman who can “go on anything.” No, I 
think we must confess that there are some people who have the 
knack, art, genius, call it what you will, of getting the utmost out 
of every horse they ride, and that a twenty-pound screw or a green 
four-year-old will jump better with their handling than a two- 
hundred-guinea hunter with ordinary riders. 

It is always rather a difficult matter to decide exactly where 
and why one got thrown out of a run or fell at a fence. 

Could you trace the first stride falsely taken, 
The distance misjudged, where or how, 


When you picked yourself up, stunned and shaken, 
At the fence ’twixt the turf and the plough ? 
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wrote Lindsay Gordon; but if we are strictly honest with ourselves 
I think we must confess that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
it is we who were to blame for the fall, and not the horse. 

One of the hardest things for a beginner to learn in jumping 
is to give “enough rope” and yet not too much. Novices generally 
either hold a horse so tight by the head that they pull him into the 
fence, or else ride him at it with such a slack rein that he either 
refuses it altogether, or jumps it in a half-hearted fashion which 
will probably land him in the ditch on the far side. 

Now I know that, by many people, larking—7.e., jumping, 
except in the hunting field—is considered a very reprehensible prac- 


OVER THE GATE 


tice; but I think that to any beginner anxious to improve his or her 
horsemanship it is of incalculable advantage. In the excitement 
of a run many people are contented to scramble over their fences 
just anyhow, quite satisfied if they get along without falling; but 
in jumping in “cold blood,” as it is called, there is not the least 
occasion for hurry or flurry, and one has plenty of time to notice 
one’s seat, hands, in fact to take a horse “ artistically” over his 
fences, and to attend to all those details that look so delightfully 
easy in print, but are so difficult when we come to practise them. 
My advice, therefore, to any beginner (and even to some who would 
not care to hear themselves called beginners!) is to find some 
retired spot with two or three nice fences and a bank or some 
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rails, and then to persuade some candid friend into coming and 
criticising the performance of jumping them. 

Many really good and clever hunters detest larking, and you 
may have some struggles before you can get your horses to 
jump well and handily without a lead. ‘‘ Practice makes perfect,” 
however, and at the end of a few weeks’ schooling I am sure 
you will be astonished at the enormous progress both parties 
have made. I have known the most determined refuser, after a 
few weeks of patient practice, turned into a really fine jumper ; 
and anyone who tries to take his own line hunting must appreciate 


WELL TOGETHER 


the advantage of a horse who will go anywhere without a lead. 
There is little time in the midst of a run to fight with a refusing 
horse, and there are few things more absolutely exasperating than to 
be thrown out of a run by a refusal after one has secured a good 
start and a good place. 

With regard to the fences themselves, there is a different theory 
for every description of leap, and almost every horse requires riding 
at them in a different manner. I think a banking country is the 
easiest for a novice. A horse will generally collect himself for this 
class of obstacle without requiring much assistance from his rider, 
who should always be on the look-out, however, for a ditch on the 
far side, and make the horse jump out well. To an inexperienced 
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eye, stone walls appear much .more formidable than they really 
are; they also require to be ridden at slowly, and an experienced 
hunter will trot up to and buck over a wall 4 feet 6 inches or 
higher with the greatest of ease. Almost any horse soon learns 
the knack of wall jumping, and walls make a most satisfactory 
sort of “‘lep,’’ the only drawback to them being that if you do 
happen to dislodge any stones, some nasty bumps on your horse’s 
legs will probably be the result the next day. 

I never can quite understand why timber—gates more especially 
—should be regarded with the abhorrence in which so many hold it. 


A STONE WALL 


As a matter of fact, the ordinary five-barred gate is very little. higher, 
though of course a good deal more solid, than a high hurdle; yet 
you will find the hardest funker cheerfully riding over the one, while 
he would lose the best run of the season sooner than jump the 
other.1. One great advantage of timber, I always think, provided it 
has a good take-off, is that a horse can see exactly what he has 
got to clear, and there is no yawning grave awaiting him on the 
other side, as is the case with many fly fences; but, of course, when 
one does get a fall over timber, it is often a nasty one. 

Whyte Melville, in his ‘“ Riding Recollections,” says that 
‘nothing frightens the half hard so much as a brook,” and certainly 


1Tf he hits the hurdle hard it may give, and if he hits the gate it will not !—Ep. 
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it is surprising how many horses “ won’t jump water”! The advice 
to “look before you leap, but if you mean leaping don’t look long,” 
applies to water jumping almost more than to any other kind of 
obstacle, and a certain amount of dash, with a resolute way of 
sending the horse at it, is absolutely necessary to ensure getting 
over well. 

A few horses can and will jump water standing, but it needs 
one with exceptionally strong quarters to “ buck across” a big 
rheen and crawl up the opposite bank, nor is it a pleasant way 
of negotiating it! No, a ‘flippant’ jumper, as the Irish say, 
who will catch hold of his bridle and land you with a couple 
of feet to spare, is the pleasantest horse for a water country. 

With all jumping, however, a very large share of the success 
is in the rider’s hands. The reins might be telegraph wires, so 
quickly and truthfully do they convey our innermost feelings to 
the acting partner at the other end; a nervous rider makes a 
nervous, refusing horse, and, as it has been truly said, ‘‘ It is well 
for the most brilliant reputations that the noble animal is generous 
as he is brave, and silent as he is wise.” 
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THE GORDON-BENNETT RACE AND THE 
IRISH COURSE 


BY R. P. HEARNE 


SELDOM has a sporting event aroused such widespread interest as 
the forthcoming Gordon-Bennett motor race in Ireland. For the 
first time since the competition was started there is a prospect of a 
really international contest, and it is to be hoped that the event in 


1903 will not prove so disappointing as most of the previous attempts 
have done. 

The history of the trophy is pretty generally known now; but 
the fact that the race hitherto has not been a complete success may 
be news tomany people. The first trial was held in 1goo from Paris 
to Lyons, and Charron on his Panhard won. Another Panhard was 
second, and these two cars had all the honour and glory of the race. 
The winner’s average speed over the 354 miles was 383 miles per 
hour. As far as the Panhards were concerned, it was a splendid 
race. In 1go1 only one car finished, and this, too, was a Panhard. 
The route was from Paris to Bordeaux, and whilst the Cup champion 
only attained an average of 39$ miles per hour, the ordinary racing 
cars showed speeds ranging from 53 miles per hour over the same 
course in the general Paris-Bordeaux race, which was held concur- 
rently with the Cup contest. In 1902 Mr. Edge, on his Napier, who 
had previously tried on two occasions without success, was the only 
finisher, and he also showed a much lower average speed than the 
cars which ran over the whole course from Paris to Vienna. The 
Frenchmen in the early portion of the race left him hopelessly in 
the rear, but broke themselves up by their fierce speed. Mr. Edge, 
keeping at a steady pace, took no wild chances, and won a very well- 
judged race, his average rate, however, being under 35 miles an 
hour, whilst the winner of the Paris-Vienna race on a 14 h.p. 
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Renault maintained an average of 44 miles an hour over a far 
greater distance. 

Thus, as regards speed, the Gordon-Bennett races of the past 
have not been quite successful, and the records of reliability are not 
very remarkable either. This is to be explained in a measure by 
the stipulations as to weight, etc., which govern the Cup race. Ifa 
maker sacrifice strength in order to get in a high-powered engine 
he runs the risk of breakdown. Mr. Edge in 1go2 struck the happy 
mean with his Napier, which, though outclassed in speed, scored by 


BALLYBRITTAS 


MAP OF THE GORDON-BENNETT COURSE 


its superb trustworthiness. The makers in other competitions had 
no such narrow restrictions, and thus could run all kinds of mon- 
strosities, until the new racing rules came into force last year. This 
accounts in a way for the higher speeds attained in races other 
than the Gordon-Bennett. Nevertheless, it appears tolerably certain 
that a much better pace should be done by the Cup competitors ; 
and in 1903, when French, English, Germans, and Americans meet, 
the best car should be a marvel of both speed and trustworthiness, 
though the course not being straightaway will necessarily lessen the 
chances of records being broken. 
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The prospects of the race are much discussed, and it would 
be very difficult to predict the winner. France will be represented 
by Panhard and Mors, and these great firms will no doubt profit 
by past lessons to produce cars worthy of their names. Germany 
with the mysterious Mercédes has already shown the worth of her 
cars in the French races, and, as the vehicles are expected to 
contain many special features for 1903, they are regarded as very 
dangerous rivals. England will be represented by Napiers mainly, 
but a Star car is also entered for the eliminating trials, and may 
have a place in the race itself. We have, under any circumstances, 
a splendid team, and drivers who will be able to handle their 


NEAR KILCULLEN 


vehicles to the best advantage. The principal car from America 
will be the Winton, and the best known of the drivers is Mr. A. 
Winton, a very successful and intrepid motorist, who in America 
has already defeated many crack European cars, including a 
Mercédes. No American racer has yet scored in Europe; but, 
judging by the times accomplished by Winton cars, and the suc- 
cessful way in which they withstand the rough tracks and roads in 
America, they should do very well in the 1903 race. 

The course selected in the Irish midlands is a triangular one 
with many winding bits and a few nasty corners. The surface is 
below the French standard, so the winner of the race must be a very 
afe and certain car; and the driver must also be a really good man, 
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cool, and skilful to a degree, and yet possessed of plenty of dash. 
Sheer speed will not score, for too high a powered engine would 
have to be slowed down at many places, and moreover the extra 
weight of the motor would take away from the stability of the 
car. On the other hand a slow and strong car will hardly prove 
the winner when there is such a big field. It is a very open race 
indeed, and should be brimful of interest from start to finish. 

The course has been chosen in Ireland because there was no 


ROAD BETWEEN KILCULLEN AND ATHY 


possibility of getting a route in England owing to the strong 
prejudice which exists in the rural parts. In Ireland, however, at 
the first suggestion of a race the people became interested, and 
marked their appreciation in every way. To Mr. Claude Johnson, 
Secretary of the Automobile Club, belongs the credit of proposing 
the Irish course ; and to his energy is due the fact that a practicable 
route was found there. He had a very trying time when in 
the early months of this year he drove hundreds of miles over 
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heavily stoned roads, and through sleet and slush, in his endeavour 
to map out the best course. From such distinguished Irish motorists 
as Mr. W.G. D. Goff, Mr. R. J. Mecredy, and Colonel Knox he 
got immense assistance, and by their combined efforts success was 
attained, though it was unfortunate that the Automobile Club was 
obliged to leave the examination of the Irish roads until December 
and January, when they are in the worst possible condition. 

A very good course has, however, now been found, and, as the map 
shows, it is splendidly situated. Naas is a little town about twenty 
miles south-west of Dublin, and connected therewith by rail. The 
course runs from Naas to Newbridge, thence across the{Curragh and 


A NASTY BEND NEAR KILCULLEN, PROBABLY TO BE ALTERED 


over a good road to Maryborough. A loop running to Abbeyleix, 
further south, was also added, but this has been eliminated at the 
desire of the French Club. The route, therefore, branches off near 
Maryborough for Stradbally, and thence to Athy. Then the direc- 
tion is north-east for Old Kilcullen, where a turn is taken southwards 
for Carlow. A winding road is next followed to Athy, and here 
again the strip from Athy to Kilcullen is gone over; but from 
Kilcullen the cars will run north, and finish the lap at Naas. 
The distance is about 116 miles, and three laps will have to be done. 
It will be noted that the part from Athy to Old Kilcullen is 
traversed twice in each lap. This is an excellent stretch of road, 
and affords some of the best going on the whole route. 
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Several modifications have been suggested since the course was 
adopted. For instance, it is probable that the winding bit from 
Naas to Newbridge will be neutralised, and thus the race will really 
start near the latter village. The road beyond this place is at first 
narrow, but gradually opens out into a magnificent highway, with 
many dead straight stretches on which high speeds can be attained. 
Very few towns or villages are passed through in the bogland district 
beyond Kildare. From near Maryborough to Athy, though the road 
takes some pronounced bends, very good speed can be accomplished. 
The stretch from Athy to Kilcullen is splendid. From Kilcullen to 
Carlow is rather narrow at many points, but there are many straight 
pieces whereon goodly pace can be indulged in. The worst part of 
the route is from Carlow to Athy, as the road winds considerably. 
It is probable that a better road can be found between these points. 
At the finish it has been suggested that part of the route from 
Kilcullen to Naas should aiso be neutralised. 

With all these modifications the route will be reduced to about 
100 miles, and the “controls,” or stations where speed will have to 
be reduced, will be no more than four or five. It is the intention of 
the Automobile Club to spend a considerable amount of money in 
touching up the course at many points. Much of it may be steam- 
rolled, and the bad corners will be banked up or rounded out in such 
a manner as to enable them to be negotiated safely. 

The illustrations show some views of the route near Kilcullen. 
When the photographs were taken the roads were in their winter 
condition, and, owing to recent heavy rains, were much cut up. 
In July they will be infinitely better. 

The local councils and other bodies are most anxious to give 
every assistance, and from the first have welcomed the project most 
enthusiastically. There is no doubt that the race will bring an 
immense number of visitors to Ireland, and if the event is brought 
off under Royal patronage it will be the biggest affair ever held in 
Ireland. Each of the competing countries will send large crowds of 
enthusiasts and supporters of their champions. The motor firms 
concerned will employ small armies of men so as to render all neces- 
sary aid in filling tanks, fitting tyres, and carrying out any adjust- 
ments that are required. Every moment being of value, big staffs are 
necessary, and very elaborate organisation is essential. The firm of 
Panhard and Levassor are stated to have spent over £12,000 in 
preparing for the Paris-Vienna race. As the Automobile Club will 
carry out hill-climbing contests and other events in Ireland, a con- 
siderable number of motor experts will be needed for all the cars. 

In guarding the course some 1,500 of the stalwart Royal Irish 
Constabulary will be employed, and some military may also be 
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requisitioned. It is quite nonsensical to imagine that the people 
would resent the presence of the military, for, on the whole, the 
soldiers are very popular in Ireland, and especially in the Midlands. 

More than a week will be occupied in carrying out the various 
interesting items which the Automobile Club have set down on their 
programme. The great event will, of course, be the Gordon-Bennett 
race, and this will occupy a day. On the following day a rest will 
be taken, which no doubt will be much appreciated. On the third 
day speed trials for cars and motor bicycles will be held over the 
magnificent kilometre course which has been laid in the Phoenix 
Park, Dublin. This is a grand open road, and is almost dead 
level. On the fourth day there will be tours around Dublin to the 
many beautiful spots in the neighbourhood. Then Cork will be 
the venue, as the motor-boat races are to be held there. Hill- 
climbing contests in Kerry will follow; and finally there will be a 
hill-climbing contest near Belfast. 

It is truly a gigantic programme; events are to be con- 
tested at north, centre, and south, the cars will travel over a 
considerable portion of the island, and the little-known beauties 
of the country will no doubt be strongly impressed on the many 
English and Continental visitors who have hitherto been unaware 
of the scenic treasures of Ireland. 

The weather is really the only doubtful point. It can be very 
nasty in Ireland, and days upon days of drizzle often are expeti- 
enced. However, July is one of the driest months of the year, and 
there is reasonable hope of a fine week. 

I might mention that Dublin is very easy of access, and the 
cross-Channel service is much finer than that which connects 
England with the Continent. The mail boat service from Holyhead 
to Kingstown gives two passages each way daily, and the sixty-four 
miles are accomplished in three hours. The London and North 
Western Railway also run a splendid fleet of boats from Holyhead 
to Dublin, the duration of passage being about four hours. Long 
sea journey can also be taken from London, Liverpool, or Glasgow, 
to Dublin, and good sailors will enjoy the trip immensely. It is 
highly probable that the Automobile Club will charter a special 
steamer, and thus facilitate the transport of members, competitors, 
and their cars. 

Altogether everything looks very favourable for a splendid 
week’s sport in July, and the occasion should offer one of the most 
unique spectacles ever witnessed in the United Kingdom. 
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THE DECADENCE OF THE GENTLEMAN 


JOCKEY 


BY R. S. SIEVIER 


A GREAT deal of discussion has been carried on and a mass of 
correspondence appeared of late with regard to the alleged decadence 
of steeplechasing and steeplechase horses. Nor, indeed, is it only of 
late that this has been so; for, since the days of Lottery, jumping, 
like most things, has been subject to adverse criticism, and the 
decadence of the sport mournfully proclaimed. The ‘ good old 
days’ will always be better than those that are. Laudator temporis 
acti has been among the commonest of phrases from time imme- 
morial, a fact that is in itself significant. Many persons find a 
peculiar pleasure in looking back and believing that what they did 
in the past, or what they then witnessed, was vastly superior to 
anything of the sort that others are doing at the present moment. 
The palmy days are never now: they have always passed, and there 
are never to be such days again. What does it matter that the 
accommodation and arrangements of steeplechase meetings to-day 
are far superior to those of the days when St. Albans, Cheltenham, 
Leicester, and other county towns held their several meetings, which 
will live in Turf history probably longer than some of those which 
are at present in existence; that Croydon, for example, was so much 
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rougher and readier than the places where cross-country sport is 
carried on now under the best auspices; or that Liverpool is much 
as it was, with considerable improvements? These cannot be 
‘‘ palmy days,” because we are living in them. 

Why should these old-time fixtures remain famous? What 
was it about these old races of generations back that they should 
indelibly have left their mark behind? One great and _ notable 
reason is that they were genuinely and truly sporting affairs, sup- 
ported generally by the scions of good families, whose aim was 
sport pure and simple for the love of the game, whose fearless 
courage made them bold horsemen—this, with the necessary prac- 
tice, developing the jockey. The season for deprecating steeple- - 
chasing is coming to an end. With the advent of racing under 
Jockey Club rules, jump-racing may reasonably be permitted to take 
its summer’s rest from the bullying pen of its detractors, who, if 
there is not a great horse every year to praise, are ever ready to 
hold up the past and ridicule the present; but before the season 
closes it may be permissible to suggest one cause for the alleged 
decadence which is rather thoughtlessly deplored. 

The horses engaged in the Derby are criticised and compared 
annually with their predecessors, and we find much the same 
comments about them as there are to-day about ’chasing. Horses 
on the flat and over fences do doubtless vary in merit from year 
to year, but who will have the audacity, and after the audacity the 
ability, to prove that the horse of thirty or forty years ago was 
better than the present-day champion, assuming that there is a 
champion? Who will say, for instance, that So-and-so would have 
beaten Cloister or Manifesto over the Grand National course, 
carrying 12st. 7 lb. each, jumped better, and completed the journey 
at Aintree in shorter time ? There aresuch men, and it is generally 
out of their mouths that emanate the discouraging remarks stig- 
matising everything that is and upholding everything that was. 
In truth, is not the idea that everything is degenerating a mere con- 
ceit on the part of those who remember their younger days with 
more affection, right or wrong, than they bestow upon their present 
existence—a curious, but none the less a frequent, frame of mind ? 
It is a kind of petty jealousy, harboured in a narrow groove, marked 
by an arrogance with no fairness or give-and-take about it. Good 
horses will come and go, hence the continuance and success of 
racing. If steeplechasing has fallen below its normal state in the 
last year or so, surely it can be advanced that the war in South 
Africa was one of the primary causes of its fall, for from the ranks of 
soldiers have arisen some of our finest riders, and with them away, 
doing a greater duty for the Empire, it was an unfortunate time for 
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the sport to have been attacked with exceptional virulence by so many 
journals and correspondents. That it is at its zenith no one will 
pretend, but that it has sunk so far as the horses are concerned, or 
the conditions under which it is carried on, no impartial sportsman 
can truly suggest. What is beyond doubt is the lack, one might 
almost say the practical disappearance, of the amateur jockey—the 
gentleman rider. 

A number of names were quoted in this magazine last month 
in an article by a member of the fraternity—Mr. J. M. Richardson, 
the Hon. George Lambton, Mr. Arthur Coventry, Captain Went- 
worth Hope-Johnstone, Captain Morris, Captain Bay Middleton, 
Mr. Hugh Owen, Captain Dalbiac, Mr. C. J. Cunningham, Mr. 
Greville Nugent, Captain Roddy Owen, Mr. Arthur Yates, a host 
of others, and last of this brilliant company of gentlemen jockeys, 
but by no means least, that perfect horseman of recent years, 
Captain Percy Bewicke. Where are their equals now? Apart 
from these men having been finished horsemen, they were owners, 
they were the pillars in their time of steeplechasing. Many of 
them were the equals at least of any professional of their years; but 
though in the saddle possessed of professional ability, they were 
emphatically gentlemen. Is it not the want of such men as these 
that leads to decreasing interest being felt in cross-country sport? 
Does not the revival of their names give a zest to the great game 
which at this moment is so much descried? And if some half-dozen 
of their equals' were to reappear in the pigskin to-day, would not 
steeplechasing seem as flourishing as it was in the heyday of their 
time? Ifthis be so, it is not steeplechasing that has deteriorated, 
it is the gentleman jockey. Where is he ? To name one, or perchance 
two or three, does not suffice to fill the blank. Young blood is 
wanted. The landed gentry—well, all one can say is that they are 
too often landed indeed—in pecuniary difficulties, for landed property 
nowadays is rather an incubus than anincome. Old houses and old 
families are, in many instances, crumbling away. The present 
times and the good old times are at variance, as perhaps they 
ever have been. But, unfortunately for most things appertaining to 
sport, the men that were are not replaced by the men that are. 
Such is the real position of things. 

With the depreciation of land, our old country homes have in 
many instances, more is a pity, been vacated by their original 
owners and occupied by persons of quite another class—excellent 
men, not a few of them, in their way, but not filling the places and 
feeling the aspirations that were conspicuous in the ancestral holder. 


! Captain Collis and Mr. Rasbotham happily appear to be training on.—Ed. 
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The end of this transition of affairs is coming daily. Where are the 
sons of these men? We do not see them in the saddle pursuing a 
brave sport worthy of the best of any man’s sons. It would be a 
healthy and delightful state of affairs to find them displaying the 
pluck and nerve innate in their predecessors on the land which they 
now hold. There is in this life something more than the making of 
money—there is the spending of it, and what could the nouveau pére 
wish for more than to see his son grow up and blossom out an 
athlete and fearless rider? Where is the father who would not be 
a proud and gratified man to note his son well in the front rank to 
hounds, or riding the winner of a steeplechase in the manner a race 
should be ridden and won? Surely these feelings must lie dormant 
in the breasts of English fathers; and, if so, why is there such a 
dearth of gentlemen aspirants to the honours and distinctions of a 
great sport? That there are many of the old school’s sons, as good 
as ever, cannot be doubted; but the purse-strings are not as elastic 
as they were, and the purse too often has so little in it. Things, not 
the men, are changed. Hence many whose blood is boiling to be 
more active are perforce bound to remain mere spectators, to look 
on at a sport in which, if circumstances only permitted, they would 
be delighted actively to participate. Many of them cannot even 
find hunters and gain in the hunting field the elementary knowledge 
and practice of horsemanship which with due schooling may enable 
them to develop into successful riders between the flags. Property 
has melted like snow, and the spring has brought with it a sense of 
care and enforced prudence not to be disregarded. The old-time 
harvest has grown less and less year by year. We must perforce 
look to the sons of the nouveau riche, and we find him not in the 
chase but in Lombard Street. Is the skin of man more precious 
now than it was? Is the young shoot that in this year of grace 
blossoms in an ancestral home which his forefathers did not occupy 
so rare and peculiar a thing that it must be reared on the hearthrug, 
with a limit of exercise not exceeding dancing and a bicycle? Why 
cannot this younger generation come out and exhibit what it has 
been the pride of Englishmen to show, the courage and art that go 
to make up a good horseman ? 

When the gentleman jockey flourished, there was an air of 
enthusiasm in the paddock of our racecourses and culminating in 
the actual race, for the partisans of the different men were as keen 
as, if not keener than, those of the horses. That sport under these 
exhilarating auspices has died out is unfortunately too true, and 
there is left a void which can only be filled up by good men and 
true taking the place of those who have gone before. This is the 
reason, in my humble opinion, why steeplechasing, so essentially an 
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English sport, has deteriorated and in many cases fallen into less 
worthy—in certain cases exceedingly unworthy—hands. Give cross- 
country competition the recruits it is now so much in need of, and 
the present crying down of Sport under National Hunt Rules will 
soon turn into something like eulogy. 

Captain Bewicke, one of the very finest and most artistic of 
modern successful riders, took considerable time, patience, and 
learning to reach that topmost rung of the ladder which he gained 
some years before his retirement, and the young man: who would 
win races must take to it in earnest and be patient, for race-riding 
can only be learnt in races. But is the game not worth the candle ? 
Are not good men proud, though they will not vaunt it, of their 
reputations ? Surely many of their solitary reminiscences must give 
the cigar a better flavour. 

It is to be hoped that when things have settled down in South 
Africa more than one good man will come to light next season, 
for it would be too melancholy a thing to assume that the soldier of 
to-day is not the equal of his brother in the past; and therefore, with 
the peace of the Empire’s additional territory, it is only natural to 
expect that at least a portion of the men who are now so much 
needed for the future success of steeplechasing, on its old sporting 
lines, will be found among those who have so well served their 
country. For so far, it cannot be denied, the ranks of the nouveau 
riche have been drawn blank. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS OF SOUTH AMERICA. By 
Paul Fountain. With illustrations. Longmans, Green, and 
Co., London, New York, and Bombay. 


Books on travel with concomitant sport come in such an un- 
ending stream that in order to justify the publication of a new one the 
author must have something special to say, together with an attractive 
method of saying it. Mr. Paul Fountain happily fulfils these re- 
quirements. Portions of South America are among the least known 
parts of the earth, and the author understands how to make his 
readers agreeably acquainted with them. That his love for exploration 
must be very great is proved by the fact that, as he tells us, he was 
always a cripple since the days of his boyhood. Running, climbing, 
the avoidance of danger by activity have been impossible for him; yet 
until a second severe accident absolutely forced him to uncongenial 
repose his delight was to dare the perils of unknown ways. The 
attraction to South America was a wish to study bird life and 
ascertain what truth there was in the stories of monstrous serpents 
inhabiting Brazilian forests: He bought a fishing boat, stored her 
with food enough for five persons for six months, and set off for 
Obydos, on the northern bank of the Amazon. Lover of birds as 
Mr. Fountain is, it will be well understood that his denunciation of 
the abominable slaughter of the beautiful creatures for the sake of 
feminine decoration is vigorous. Some species of birds are almost 
extinct, and the author wishes the ladies who encourage the trade 
could see ‘‘ the pitiable sight of those mangled little bodies lying in a 
loathsome heap to the number of several hundreds, while the disgusting 
vultures lurked in the trees close by, ready to resume their horrid meal 
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the moment our backs were turned.”” Among the marvels of the 
country are the water lilies, Victoria Regia. Some of the leaves are 
seven feet across, of faint rosy hue, with an under surface of red; 
the water fowl run over them as they run on land ; sometimes thirty 
or forty might be found perched on a single leaf, and he saw a 
large otter mount on one without breaking it or causing it to be 
submerged. 

About the birds which Mr. Fountain went to investigate he has 
much to say. One curious circumstance he describes is with regard 
to humming-birds. In one part of Granada there are two valleys 
not a dozen miles distant from each other, and each has a separate 
species of humming-bird—not a mere variety, but quite a distinct 
species—and he could not discover similar species in any other part 
of the country. The little birds are generally associated with tropical 
surroundings. Here, however, they were found flitting about in 
snowstcrms without appearing to suffer any inconvenience. In 
numbers they are diminishing, and in some places they are quite 
extinct, having been “‘ exterminated by caterers for ladies’ finery.” 
What does it matter should the exquisite little creatures disappear 
from the world, and their offspring die of starvation, if attention can 
be attracted from simpering Sarah Jane’s plain face by the corpse of 
a humming-bird in her hat? The author has a feeling of gentleness 
and pity for birds which Sarah Jane will regard as contemptible. 
One day he saw a party of Indian boys bird-hunting, and one of 
them had in his hand an injured bird with a leg broken and hanging 
loose. Mr. Fountain, Sarah Jane will be amused to hear, was silly 
enough to secure possession of it with a desire to put it out of its 
misery ; but—Sarah Jane will scream at the absurdity of this—the 
bird looked so pitifully and appealingly, that it became impossible to 
wring its neck, but it was necessary to snip off the wounded leg. 
Jack, as its master called it—it was a new species of thrush—grew 
wonderfully tame, and so attached to its master that it would stand 
for hours, a drooped wing doing duty for the lost leg, on the edge of 
his desk, twittering gently, and occasionally uttering little sounds to 
attract his attention. It is a pretty little story that touches one’s 
heart, sad as it may seem that Sarah Jane had to decorate herself 
with a ribband or a flower instead of with the body of the grateful 
little songster. 

We must not omit to mention, though in the space available 
much that deserves note must be passed by, a particularly interesting 
account of the flying fish met with in the neighbourhood of Rio. 
The creature often exceeds 300 yards in one flight, and with one or 
two momentary dips in the water will travel nearly, or perhaps 
quite, half a mile, in what may justly be termed a single flight. 
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These fish seldom rise more than twenty feet above the sea, but on 
occasions exceed this by at least half as much again. The fish does 
not flap its fins as a bird does its wings, but vibrates them rapidly 
with a tremulous motion. 

As to the huge serpents, anacondas of thirty feet have certainly 
been found, Mr. Fountain says, and he believes that they may 
occasionally exceed this length by five or six feet; but thongh he has 
read ‘‘ apparently trustworthy accounts of serpents of nearly seventy 
feet,’ he doubts their existence. Interesting details are given of the 
blow-pipes which the Indians use, often with poisoned arrows. These 
weapons are often under 2 lb. in weight, and with one powerful puff 
the native will project the arrow a distance of two hundred yards, so 
that he can shoot animals far out of the range of a shot-gun. Mr. 
Fountain tried, but a hundred and twenty yards was the farthest he 
could reach. The Indians are “ tolerably sure of monkeys, and birds 
the size of a pigeon, at any range within a hundred and forty or fifty 
yards.” The white inhabitants of the Ecuador Andes are frequently 
desperate people to deal with. All the men carry two or three 
‘knives, which they throw—taking the blade near the point between 
the finger and thumb—with such force that it passes through the 
muscles of the back into the heart, and with such accuracy that 
they repeatedly hit a mark the size of a dollar piece—at what distance 
is not, however, stated. Law and order appear to be practically 
unknown. There is no redress for European victims, Mr. Fountain 
asserts, and he entertains very little respect for his country’s consuls. 
The book, as will, perhaps, be gathered from these brief remarks, is 
full of interesting and entertaining matter. A little useful editing is, 
however, wanted. On pages 130 and 246 the author repeats himself 
as to the edible, or unedible, qualities of that most vicious little beast 
the peccary, for instance. 


ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA. Vol. 33. Str-Zwo. 
A. and C. Black, Edinburgh and London. 


Among the contents of this ninth volume of the new series sport 
occupies a very small space. There is an article about ‘‘ Swimming,” 
however, which, indeed, constitutes just one of the papers the sup- 
plementary volumes were designed specially to provide, for much of 
the improvement, as Mr. Sydney Holland remarks, dates from 1886, 
when Joseph Nuttall, the greatest swimmer of his age, won the 
hundred yards championship of England in time which, nevertheless, 
has since been beaten, for the record, gained by J. H. Derbyshire 
in 1898, stands at 1 minute }second. Water polo has been one of 
the factors in the advance of swimming, the author believes, and this 
sport, the popularity of which is constantly increasing, was first 
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regulated in 1888, though the game had been played in the seventies. 
A serviceable result is that it tends to the development of staying 
power. The thoroughness of the supplement is shown by the in- 
clusion of ‘‘Trente et Quarante,” a description of which is given. 
‘“Tyres”’ in some way come under the head of sport, seeing that 
they influence the speed and ease of cycles and motor cars, and these 
all-important adjuncts are duly treated. ‘ Yachting” is briefly 
dealt with, and space is devoted to Mr. Edward Whymper, the 
famous mountaineer. 


CAMERA AND CouNTRY-SIDE. By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. Illustrated. 
London: W. Heinemann. 1903. 


That many readers of this magazine take a keen interest in the 
art of the camera is very decisively proved by the number of photo- 
graphs which arrive daily for our competition from all parts of the 
world; and the examples given every month may, we think, be held 
to demonstrate that not a few amateur photographers attain to 
remarkable proficiency. But nearly every one has something to 
learn, and a great deal may certainly be gathered from the hints and 
instructions contained in this excellent little book. Recognising by 
the light of experience the many and varied difficulties which are 
encountered by the nature photographer, Mr. Dugmore explains 
that he has compiled the work to help those who are about to 
traverse, or are traversing with indifferent success, the ground which 
he has covered; and the pictures he gives prove emphatically that 
he is a teacher who can be trusted. No secrets, he declares, have 
been withheld, and any so-called tricks of the trade are frankly set 
forth. Such details as the use of the swing back are elucidated, and 
he supplies exhaustive particulars of practically everything that is 
needed to attain success in this difficult but delightful art. As to 
difficulty, the author considers that, take it all in all, the pictures of 
the young birds in their nests—and bird life occupies a good deal of 
the volume, it should be observed—are “‘ very disappointing,” but we 
are not sure that readers will agree with this humble admission, for 
many of the photographs seem to us wonderfully successful. In 
several of them the mother birds are found feeding their young, which 
reach out eagerly, not to say greedily, with open mouths; for the 
voracity of avine youth seems to be exceptional when compared with 
that of the young of certain other creatures—the infant crested fly- 
catchers, five of them in a line, opening enormous cavities, is one 
of several extremely quaint shots. Animal life is not neglected, and 
there is a special and particularly interesting chapter on photograph- 
ing fish, the outfit for which is admittedly elaborate, but in his 
results here the author is as happy as elsewhere. 
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YOUNG CRESTED FLYCATCHERS 


(From “Camera and Country-side’’) 


YOUNG CRESTED FLYCATCHERS READY FOR FOOD 
(From “ Camera and Country-side”) 


NO. XCII. VOL. xvI.—Afril 1903 
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Hints on Bitviarps. By J. P. Buchanan. With diagrams. 
London : George Bell and Sons. 


It is said, and said truly enough, that one cannot learn to play 
billiards from a book. But, at the same time, extremely valuable 
hints can be obtained from the instructions of a competent writer, 
and we do not know a better little treatise than this. Some things, 
moreover, certainly can be learnt from a book, as, for instance, that 
as a general rule one should only play for a cannon when there 
is no easy losing hazard on. The young player frequently hesi- 
tates between the latter shots and a cannon, and if he had not 
gathered the idea from a book, might be just as likely to try for 
one as for the other. The great secret of successful billiards is, of 
course, position. The average careless player finds out in time how 
to make various shots, and has a few rules in the head, such as 
that to make a winning hazard it is necessary to hit the object ball 
on a spot exactly opposite the middle of the pocket; but where the 
balls will go after a shot, particularly after a cannon, he has for the 
most part not the very vaguest idea. He hopes that something 
will be left; what that something may chance to be he could on no 
account guess, and probably does not even go so far as to speculate. 
It is an excellent idea, when practising billiards by oneself, before 
making a shot to mark lightly with chalk on the cloth the posi- 
tions the balls are expected to occupy, the only thing against this 
being that the results are often sadly disheartening. ‘‘ The balls 
should be of the best possible ivory,” the author says. A few years 
since anything except ivory billiard balls would have been scorned, 
but now there are players who go so far as to aver that it is not 
the best material, and some are of opinion that at any rate other 
materials are as good. Kecently we have heard favourable accounts 
of ‘*Crystalate”’ balls. They are declared tu have “all the merits 
of ivory without any of the drawbacks,” and it is claimed for them 
that they are ‘the only composition ball made in England.” 


VETERINARY NOTES FOR Horse Owners. By M. Horace Hayes, 
F.R.C.V.S. Hurst and Blackett, Limited. 1903. 


This is the sixth edition of Captain Hayes’ book. The first, 
limited to 1,250 copies, was issued in 1877; gradually the number has 
increased, and of this edition 5,000 are printed, 4,500 of the fifth 
being exhausted. We quote these figures as eloquent in themselves, 
for they are eloquent of success, and show the reputation the book 
has obtained. 
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ETITION 
THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the April competition will be announced in 
the June issue. 

THE FEBRUARY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the February competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, 
Queen’s County; Mr. A. Ezra, Pall Mall, S.W.; Miss Constance 
Peel, Ebury Street, S.W.; Mr. L. T. Edwards, Newport Pagnell ; 
The Earl of Onslow, Clandon Park, Guildford; Mr. C. N. Curtis, 
South Croydon; Captain W. Kerr, Prestbury, Gloucestershire ; 
Mr. Russell Richardson, Scarborough; and Mrs. Hughes, Dal- 
choolin, County Down. 
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THE WATER JUMP, QUEEN’S COUNTY SHOW 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County 


ELEPHANTS CROSSING A RIVER IN ASSAM 


Photograph by Mr. A. Ezra, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MEET OF THE BERKS AND BUCKS STAGHOUNDS AT BINFIELD 


Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W. 


LUGING AT ‘LE PONT”’ 


Photograph by Mr. L. T. Edwards, Newport Pagnell 
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TWINS 


Photograph by the Earl of Onslow, Clandon Park, Guildford 


THE FIVE FURLONG POST, EPSOM SPRING MEETING, 1899 


Photograph by Mr. C. N. Curtis, South Croydon 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE VJ. AUSTRALIANS AT CHELTENHAM 


Photograph by Captain W. Kerr, Prestbury, Gloucestershire 


RETURNING TO CAMP WITH TIGER ON PAD. ASSAM 


Photograph by Mr. A. Ezra, Pall Mall, S.W 
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TROUT FISHING ON THE ELLERBECK, SALTERSGATE MOOR, YORKSHIRE 


Photograph by Mr. Russell Richardson, Scarborough 


LORD HAWKE AND HON. F. S. JACKSON AT SCARBOROUGH 


Photograph by Miss Nancy Smith, Little Houghton, Northampton 
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EAST ANTRIM HUNT POINT-TO-POINT RACES 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, County Down 


A VETERAN ANGLER 


Photograph by Mv, Alex. Munro, Inverness 
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TAMESIS SAILING CLUB MATCH AT TEDDINGTON 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


COMBINED FIGURE-SKATING AT ‘*LE PONT” 
Photograph by Mr. L. T. Edwards, Newport Pagnell 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


SPEARING FISH ON MANASHAL LAKE, KASHMIR 


Photograph by Major Ellis, Nowshera, Punjab 


HOCKEY AT WORTHING. SUSSEX LADIES UV. MIDDLESEX LADIES 


Photograph by Mr. Percy E. Hill, Haywards Heath, Sussex 
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POLO AT MALTA. HEADQUARTERS STAFF UV. ROYAL ARTILLERY 


Photograph by Captain H. K. Clough, 1st The King’s Own Regiment, Malta 


LAUNCHING THE NEWQUAY LIFEBOAT 


Photograph by Mr. Rupert Vallentin, Newquay 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


RUGBY FOOTBALL AT HARROW. INTRODUCED THIS SEASON AT HARROW FOR THE 
FIRST TIME 


Photograph by Mr. M. A. N. Becher, Newlands, Harrow 


CRAWLEY AND HORSHAM FOXHOUNDS 


Photograph by Miss Amy G. Davies, Littlehampton, Sussex 
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HEADS OF WATER-BUCK SHOT ON THE PUNGUE RIVER, SOUTH-EAST AFRICA 
Photograph by Mr. T. A. Geratd Strickland, Kensington Gate, S.W. 


“WELL OVER” 


Photograph by Miss Slacke, Chatburn, Clitheroe 
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FURNISH WITH TASTE. 


NORMAN STACEY, 


Limited. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, in Truth, writes:— 
‘*You may rely on the quality and character of 
the articles bought, . . . and‘ the prices charged 

are very moderate.’’. 


Every Description of Household Requisite. 


Arrangements can be made for Extended Payments. 


ESTIMATES FREE. DELIVERY FREE. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


OXFORD STREET END. 
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WoopDROW, 
46, Piccadilly, W. 
Ladies’ § Gentlemen’s Hatter. 


ESTABLISHED 1832. 


SPORTING HATS, 
TRAVELLING HATS, 
HATS, 


Cc. 


Ladies’ “ Staff,” or Motor Cap. Best make. 
In various Tweeds and Frieze Cloths, 12/6. 
With dust curtain to cover the hair tor 
motoring, 15/-. 

Special Dust-proof Motor Coiffe, in Silk. 
Entirely covers the hair; is wora under the 
cap or hat, and is not unsighily. Any shade 
to order, 10/6. The only perfect dust- 
protecting hood. Weight, 20z, 


STAR 
BRANDY. 


“MA S” 


PHOTOGRAPHI 
PAPERS. 
A THE HIGH-CLASS y 
SMOKING MIXTURE. 


Sold by 
all 
Good-Class 
Tobacconists 
and 
Stores. 
MANUFACTURED BY A NEW PATENT SCIENTIFIC PROCESS. 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE NINETEEN "IONDRED PUBLISHING SYNDICATE, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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